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NONCONFORMIST CHURCH MUSIC. 


THE value of music as an indispensable accessory to worship 
is admitted by the members—lay and clerical alike—of all 
religious creeds. But how far it is desirable to countenance or 
encourage such an aid, to what extent music should enter into 
the services of the Church, and what the character of sacred 
inusic should be—these are questions on which hitherto a 
considerable difference of opinion has prevailed in the com- 
munion of the Church of England on the one side, and that of 
the Nonconformists on the other. At the last Church Congress, 
the subject of Church music was but incidentally alluded to in 
the papers upon “ Religion and Art, their influence upon each 
other,” one of the principal topics of discussion. But within 
the last few weeks a formal conference upon “ Nonconformist 
Church Music: how to improve it and make it more attrac- 
tive,” was held at the City Temple, at which propositions of 
such importance were advanced in a succession of papers and 
speeches of marked ability, that we feel little hesitation about 
laying before the readers of The Musical World some details 
of a projected new departure, of the vital necessity of which 
the promoters of the movement are so entirely convinced. 
Let us add at the outset that besides studying the exhaustive 
report of the Conference which appeared in the Christian World 
of the 21st ult., we have been indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
Minshall, the prime mover in the matter, for further informa- 
tion as to sundry minor points. 

The discussion was opened by the Rev. Joseph Halsey, of 
Anerley, in a paper of such incisive vigour, trenchant wit and 
epigrammatic point that, had but consideration for the feelings 
of the old school been added, we should have had nothing but 
praise for it. His contention for the general need of change is so 
excellently stated that, in the words of the musical analyst, 
he may be allowed to speak for himself: “ Our disadvantage 
is, that other communions have moved forward with this 
advancing taste [ze. in general musical knowledge, decorative 
art, &c.], while, as a denomination we have not. The elab- 
orated ritual of the Church of England is not merely sacerdotal 
in its origin and motive, but is part of a general evolution, an 
esthetic development, from the main currents of which we 
are, as a denomination, perhaps, from our social conditions, 
partially isolated. If there is any intellectual tendency of this 
kind, as I believe there is, we shall be wise to bring ourselves 
into harmony with it by a thorough revision of the zsthetical 
side of our worship; the esthetic function being simply to 
bring home to our sense of perception those sublime and 
spiritual abstractions in the realization of which the imagina- 
tion needs some concrete helps. Now, music is a vital part of 
the esthetic apparatus. It is a language in which much that 
is otherwise unutterable speaks. Through it we speak and 
are spoken to. The musical expressions we provide, then, for 
our deepest emotions and for our greatest thoughts, should be 
such as to lend themselves to these supreme ends. There should 
be nothing to jar upon the soul’s sensibilities, but everything to 
aid its largest expansion and its upward flight. In order to 
do this, we must have a very different music from that w.ich 
1s common in our churches, and we must have greater variety, 
and must have better quality.” This strikes us as frankly and 
admirably put, and we have it on good authority that Mr. 
Halsey’s own services prove the success which attends the 
realization of the principles here laid down. Space would 
fail us if we attempted to do more than extract a few of the 
many good sayings in this effective address. Such are his 
telling exposure of the inconsistency of those Nonconformists 
who “ compound for their political Radicalism by a religious 
Conservatism,” and his subsequent allusion to that “strange 
horror of innovations on the part of those whose proud boast 


_ it is to be the ecclesiastical descendants of men who were the 








greatest innovators of their time.” There is much truth too 
in the remark that “much of our difficulty lies in our conces- 
sions to incompetency. We level down instead of levelling up. 
Our musical service should be musically educational as well as 
devotionally helpful, tending to raise the standard of taste and 
culture, rather than condescending to the bad taste and no cul- 
tureof the majority.” Further on we meet withthe most pungent 
diatribes against the “ Sankey solo . . . for deliverance from 
which I use a special litany of my own,” and “dismal chants 
suggestive of ¢e/zum rather than Te Deum,” while the Psalms 
prompt him to a comment, the questionable taste of which may 
be condoned on the score of itshumour. “ It has been recently 
maintained, on I believe respectable authority, that the Gre- 
gorian chants are the original melodies to which David set 
his Psalms. Some man with no music in his soul replies that 
what has hitherto been a difficulty is now explained. He no 
longer wonders why Saul threw his javelin at David while 
he was playing. I am not going to speak disrespectfully 
of the Gregorian tunes, but there are certain times and certain 
modes of rendering them that are calculated to make the 
hearer wish for a javelin to hurl at the precentor, or at any 
rate, tempt him to treat his hymn-book as the projectile. 
It is not right that any good Christian should be exposed 
to this temptation, and I maintain that it is the uncultivated 
ears that are to be sacrificed.” According to the same 
speaker, the plea for improvement is not raised out of mere 
Athenian love of novelty. The matter is “vital to the 
interests of the Congregationalism of the future.” The stereo- 
typed monotony and indifferent execution of the music at 
Nonconformist services were, in his opinion, largely responsible 
for diminished congregations and the driftage of their young 
and cultivated members, whom they could not afford to lose,into 
other communions. To arrest this centrifugal and disintegrating 
tendency an entire revision of the esthetic apparatus of their 
services became imperatively necessary. The foregoing sum- 
mary will convey a pretty fair notion of the arguments adduced 
by Mr. Halsey in a paper covering four columns and not con- 
taining a single dull sentence. 

Mr. Minshall, who followed, confined himself chiefly to prac- 
tical suggestions as to the various ways in which the cause of 
musical reform might be promoted. As he very justly urged, 
“What we require is an advance in our Church music in propor- 
tion to the progress made in general musical growth;” and he 
then proceeded to indicate the various methods in which this 
advance might be made. None of his suggestions can be said 
to be ofarevolutionary type. Membersof the Churchof England, 
are familiar with all of them and so, for the matter of that, are 
some of the congregations within the Nonconformist pale. 
But in the latter communion a wider variation prevails than 
in the former, and strong prejudices will have to be overthrown 
before chanting, anthems, soli, and oratorio music become the 
rule instead of the exception. Mr. Minshall’s first suggestion 
was in favour of the extension of choir singing in opposition to 
that by the whole congregation. He would confine “all or 
nearly all ” anthems to the former, and recommended the hold- 
ing of occasional services of song, on the analogy. of those 
held in St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. Then in regard to 
hymn singing headvocated greater attention to expression, and 
pointed out how the singing of occasional verses by the choir 
alone was esthetically effective as well as morally efficacious. 
He laid stress on the powerful aid which the employment 
of orchestral instruments lent to the musical accessories of a 
service, and recommended the holding of choir festivals and 
competitions on the Welsh system. Finally, he seemed to 
regard it as of paramount importance for the cause that the 
organist or choirmaster should be given as free a hand as 
possible, as free in fact as he himself had been given by Dr, 
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Parker, a proposition which subsequent speakers did not in- 
variably seem ready to accept. We are prepared cordially to 
endorse the great bulk of Mr. Minshall’s remarks, at the same 
time that we cannot share his feelings against the holding of 
sacred concerts on Sundays, or his belief that it is desirable to 
rescue “sacred masterpieces from the secularism that must of 
necessity attend them in the concert halls.” No doubt the 
elevating impression of these works is enhanced by _per- 
formance in churches, but it would be a distinct misfortune if 
the opportunities of hearing them were curtailed as they 
undoubtedly would be if only secular music were heard in con- 
cert halls. It is curious to observe the objection displayed by 
many of thespeakers to the words “concert” and “performance ” 
One of them, after describing the introduction at his church of 
a “service of song” after evening worship, takes care to add, 
“We never allow anything to take place which could convey a 
concert impression.” 

Of the remaining speakers it is significant to notice that 
several felt called upon to protest against Mr. Halsey’s tirade 
against “Sankeyism.” But we cannot say that their defence 
was particularly effective. The best that can be said in favour 
of American mission music, with its crude melody and strongly- 
marked rhythm, is that it perhaps serves the purpose of awak- 
ening and stimulating in rude natures the emotions inseparable 
from religious worship more effectually than any other. As 
Aristotle would have said, it is relatively good, not absolutely 
good, and in regard to music, what is one man’s meat is 
another’s poison. But we should never leave out of sight the 
fact that this crude music may serve as a stepping-stone to 
something better. On the other hand, it is an error in judg- 
ment as well as in taste to attempt to force music of this primi- 
tive emotional character on men and women whose faculties 
are in a more advanced state of evolution. Such an artificial 
reversion is destined to provoke repugnance and resistance 
just as much as the maintenance of what may be called Puritan 
forms of music is calculated to cause the secession of persons 
familiarized by their secular experiences with the higher mani- 
festations of the art. Young people enjoy at the present day 
opportunities in the way of musical training and public per- 
formances which naturally provoke a feeling of resentment 
against a meagre and unlovely use of the material aids to 
worship afforded by music. At the same time, we deprecate 
the attitude of intimidation adopted by some of the speakers 
towards the members of the old school. It is true that the 
acquiescence if not the active support of such a man as 
Dr. Allon is a cheerful omen for the movement. But the 
latent forces of opposition which this conference is likely to 
call into play can hardly fail to be very considerable. The 
Nonconformist communion contains the very heart and core 
of Puritanism, a characteristic feature of which, as a recent 
writer has observed, is “the preference for inward feeling over 
external symbol or display in religion.” Those in whom this 
Spirit burns can afford to dispense with musical accessories or 
decorative design. The course of the movement, which is 
now fairly in train, will prove whether this section can make 
up by their dogged adherence to the forms of the past for 
their unquestioned inferiority in numbers. The analogy 
afforded by the recent history of Irish Presbyterianism is not 
reassuring. There a struggle has been going on for a couple 
of years as to the introduction of organs into places of 
worship, and the dispute has not yet reached a final adjust- 
ment. We wish Mr. Minshall and his fellow-reformers all 
success in their undertaking, but it is idle to suppose that 
success can be achieved without arduous and prolonged effort, 

when the stake is so large and the antagonism so deep-seated. 




















HENRIETTE ROSSI-SONTAG. 
By ADOLPH SCHWARZ. 


(From the “ Neue Berliner Musikzeitung.” ) 
(Continued from page 358.) 


“ All had felt,” Lumley goes on to say, “that it must be a marvel 
if, after more than twenty years, this gifted prima donna could return 
with her powers unimpaired. Yet the marvel was here an unques- 
tionable fact. Her voice was as ‘fresh, pure, and beautiful as ever,’ 
Madame Sontag brought back an artistic skill, matured and perfected 
by the continued study which, since her retirement, had been to her 
a labour of love. The beauty which had exercised so great.a fascina- 
tion over an elder generation, was, strange to say, but little changed, 
It was remodelled rather than effaced, while the figure seemed 
almost untouched by time. The pleasing contour of the face, the 
beaming and expressive eye, an3, above all, the winning smile, which 
formerly lad stolen away so many hearts, were all there. Men 
declared that, with the most clear and searching of. opera glasses, 
they could not give her more than five-and-twenty. She was, in 
truth, a living marvel! And, more strange than all, the Sontag who 
had been deemed by a former generation somewhat deficient as.an 
actress, was discovered to have warmth, animation, expression—even 
power as a dramatic artist! The fascination of her histrionjic talent 
came to be as great as that of her faultless execution. 

“Ere long the Sontag /wrore promised to equal the Lind mania. 
The houses were once more crammed. The excitement of Madame 
Sontag’s performances was nearly as uproarious as in the great days of 
her immediate predecessor. In spite of powerful rivalry, the fresh 
‘card’ in my hand seemed destined to win the game.” 

The lady’s return to the stage proved a lasting triumph, and, like 
Jenny Lind, she did not receive less than a thousand florins for each 
performance. It is, therefore, quite possible that from her engage- 
ments for five years, she changed the notes of her voice into a. 
million ringing florins, as it has been asserted, and even proved by 
figures, that she did. 

Among the places at which she appeared was Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, where she became on very friendly terms with the manager, 
Herr Miihling, and his family. When that gentleman subsequently 
entertained the idea of taking a German company to America and 
eventually to England, he wrote to the countess, then in the former 
country, and asked her to give him some information respecting 
theatrical and other matters there. I append the letter she sent him 
in reply, premising that I have not been able to discover what was 
the literary speculation to which she refers : 


** New Orleans, March 15, 1854. 


“ My dear Herr Miihling,—You will certainly have felt surprised at 
the long interval I have allowed to elapse before answering your 
esteemed letter of June 24 (September 13). That letter appears 
to have been stopped somewhere on its way, and did not reach me till, 
having had my attention directed to the matter by Gl. von Zocchi,* I 
instituted enquiries about the missing communication. 

“Taking, as I do, a sincere interest in you, I cannot. possibly 
approve of your project of entering on an artistic venture in America, 
because art as such is not appreciated and understood here, but is 
indebted exclusively to the artist’s European reputation for its success, 
which is to be attributed less to itself as art than to the name of the 
artist. Every attempt to start anything here is frustrated by the cabal 
of a clique of German intriguers, who are most violently opposed 
among themselves, but join hands in a friendly manner when it is 
necessary to prevent anyone from succeeding who is not one of their 
own set. The public is indifferent, and can be worked up into 
momentary excitement only by a so-called ‘humbug’ (which, how- 
ever, since Barnum’s shameless doings, will not, draw) ; but it does 
not last, so both artist and speculator speedily come to grief. Julien, 
who came here with the grandest pretensions—Alboni—Gottschalk— 
and a hundred others, are examples which I may adduce in, melan- 
choly corroboration of my assertion. 

“That I myself have, in this respect, been more. fortunate. than 
others, is something I owe to a concatenation of circumstances. not 





* General von Zocchi, 
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the rule but the exception. . Heaven forbid that you should have a 
share in any operatic venture, which is ever combined with crushing 
anxieties and endless 77sico. In a few years, Mareczek, with an 
admirable company, failed three times. | According to what he told 
the court, he made money only once, and that was last summer, when 
I undertook the mariagement, and sang at Castle Garden for six 
weeks with his company. Yet Mareczek is a favourite of the public, 
and very popular in America. 

“ First and foremost, there exists in New York a small German 
dramatic company which plays, at very low prices of admission, to a 
public of German emigrants, but is neither patronised by, or known 
to the American public. . Despite of this, it does, I have heard, very 
good business. A literary speculation would be a still-born child, as 
the American is far too deeply absorbed in his business to fritter away 
his time with the muses. 

“ His reading is limited, and entirely restricted to money market 
reports, and it is only in the form of a telegraphic despatch that even 
the political events of Europe attract his attention ; all idle talk in long 
articles on non-American subjects are, on the other hand, passed over 
as involving loss of time. If now, under such circumstances, an 
artistic speculation must be regarded as extremely hazardous, a purely 
literary speculation must be unconditionally rejected as an utter 
impossibility. For the next century, America is the country of the 
merchant, the husbandman, and the mechanic. The time has not 
yet come for any one else. 

“With regard to England, I cannot, my dear sir, tell you much. 
The German plays, under the patronage of the Queen and Prince 
Albert, are certainly fairly successful; but it is, perhaps, merely a 
matter of fashion, and, in my opinion, they will not strike deep root 
in the public. We must always bear in mind, however, that England 
is a country where guineas slip through the fingers more easily than 
groschens do among us, and therefore the greatest caution is highly 
desirable. I am truly sorry, my dear Herr Miihling, that I cannot 
give a more favourable reply to your questions, but I shall, for all 
that, be pleased, if my imperfect description of matters here prevents 
you from making a venture which, all things considered, I cannot 
help regarding as hazardous in the extreme. 

“ The still threatening aspect of affairs in Europe, has induced me 
to abandon my project of returning home in June, and to accept 
instead a highly advantageous five-months’ engagement in Mexico, 
whither I set out on the rst of April next. The country of Montezuma 
is not without a peculiar interest of its own, and if, after my return, I 
appear in Frankfort as Amazilli, you shall, my dear manager, have no 
reason to complain of the incorrectness of my costume. 

“ Please give good Gl. von Zocchi a thousand kind remembrances 
from my husband and myself. ‘Tell him still, as heretofore, to direct 
his letters to New York. 

“Receive, my dear Herr Miihling, our best wishes, and, at the 
same time, the assurance of our respectful esteem. 


“HENRIETTE SONTAG..” 


Her engagemient in Mexico was destined to be a lasting engage- 
ment with death! Her remains were brought back to Europe, and 
on her grave may be read the appropriate words: “If I spake with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and had not love, I should become 
sounding brass or a clanging cymbal.” 








Reviews. 





The Ascension; a short oratorio. Words selected by E. E. 
Sampson. Music by Henry J. Edwardes, Mus. Doc. Oxon. (Novello.) 

The modern English oratorio is as a rule the dullest of all classes 
of music ; its forms are so conventional, and we know so well what is 
coming, from the Mendelssohn-and-water of the solo numbers, 
through the insipid choruses consisting of a great many part-songs 
tacked together and varied by an occasional abortive fugue, to the 
inevitable unaccompanied quartet towards the end. Dr. Edwardes’s 
work differs in the most’satisfactory way from the ordinary examples of 
new oratorios ; the subject which embraces all the events lying 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension, has rarely received 





musical treatment, the book of words is compiled with excellent taste 
and judgment, and the music bears throughout the plainest traces of 
originality and power. Passages from various suitable hymns have 
been introduced between the sections of the Scriptural narrative, and 
are set, not as chorales, but as elaborate choruses. ‘These and the 
recitatives, which are of very great merit, are the happiest 
numbers in the work; the solo portions contain no such striking 
features as are found in the five-part chorus “ Praise to the holiest in 
the height,” or in the elaborate and effective setting of “The strife 
is o’er,” in the second verse of which a really fine piece of part- 
writing occurs, the melody of the first stanza being taken as a canto 
Jermo. A contralto solo, with violin obbligato, “My Saviour, can it 
ever be?” is admirably written for the voice, and extremely effective, 
and the narration of the Ascension, allotted to a soprano solo, is 
also very good indeed. These are the best of the solo numbers, 
but a quartet, which is happily not unaccompanied, must be men- 
tioned with approval. Another admirable specimen of eight-part 
writing is found in the final chorus, ‘ Glory be to God on high,” the 
middle section of which is occupied by a real and undoubted fugue, 
carried through with very great skill and sustained power. 

The same publishers send the incidental music, composed by the 
Rev. A. Wellesley Batson, Mus. Bac., for the performance of “The 
Faithful Shepherdess,” given last summer by the “ Pastoral Players.” 
Neither in choruses nor dance music intended for theatrical enter- 
tainments in the open air need we expect any degree of musical 
importance, and accordingly we are not surprised to find little oppor- 
tunity for serious or detailed criticism in this composition. It is all 
very simple and easy, both to sing and to understand, and no doubt 
it served its purpose excellently well. One or two of the choruses, 
as “Care, charming sleep” and “ All ye woods,” deserve high praise, 
since they are very graceful and characteristic. 

A “Jubilee Te Deum,” by Morton Latham, Mus. Bac. (Stanley 
Lucas) is an eminently musicianly piece of work, though it is some- 
what lacking in the important element of geniality ; there are plenty 
of solo numbers, but none are highly interesting or effective. By far 
the best number, and one which would make up for many shortcom- 
ings, is the chorus “ Thou art the King of Glory,” in which the form 
known as “chorale chorus” has been used with happy effect, the 
canto fermo in the soprano part being the Old Hundredth tune. 


NEW SONGS. 


Messrs. Stanley Lucas send an album of four songs composed by 
Edmondstoune Duncan. The song from ‘Tennyson’s “ Miller’s 
Daughter,” is followed by three settings of poems by Moore; the 
first is almost bald in its simplicity, but two of the songs are interest- 
ing toa certain extent, and give promise for the future. “ As o’er her 
loom” is founded on a good subject, but both here and in “ Flow on, 
thou shining river,” the other Moore settings, it is evident that the 
composer has not yet acquired the musician’s perception of the rela- 
tion of keys. “ Night and Morn,” a canzonet written and composed 
by Mrs. Alfred Gilbert, isa well-written and effective song of a type 
that is nowadays all too rare. ‘“‘My Heart’s Queen,” by Walter T. 
Wadham, is simple in its construction, but by no means devoid of 
interest, and the composer shews considerable power of passionate ex- 
pression. “I arise from dreams of thee,” by Thomas B. Knott, 
though graceful in idea and execution, will not efface the memory of 
former settings to the same words. In harmonizing and arranging a 
lovely song of Bach’s, “ Vergiss mein nicht,” which would otherwise 
have remained in the seclusion afforded by the depths of Schemelli’s 
hymn book, for which it was written, Mr. Henschel has rendered a 
very important service to music: but it is to be regretted that the 
title should be adorned with forget-me-nots, which tend to conceal 
from the casual observer the fact that the words are of the most 
essentially sacred type. 

Messrs. Hutchings and Romer send a song called, “ Were life to 
last for ever,” by Louise de Vaux, which in respect of its graceful 
character, its opportunities for effect, and the attractive nature of its 
words, should obtain a popular success. 

A conscientious setting of Waller’s “Go, lovely rose,” by H. F, 
Jones, is sent by Messrs. Weekes & Co. It is not often that songs 
have to be reproached with too great a consideration for their words ; 
generally the rhythm of the music carries all before it in the com- 
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poser’s mind, and the unfortunate words are left to take care of 
themselves. But here it is the music that suffers from too exclusive a 
regard to the poem, for if the words were left unsung there is no doubt 
that no rhythmic structure could be perceived. The attempt is an 


eminently laudable one, and its successors will no doubt show a | 


marked improvement in this and other respects. 

Messrs. Harris & Co. send a batch of songs chiefly remarkable 
for the fact that they bear the imprint of a German music-printing 
firm, shewing that the long course of excessive charges and incorrect- 
ness has begun to bear fruit, to the detriment of English work, and 
the advantage of the foreign printers. Neither of Mr. Brookman’s 
songs, ‘ Nelly,” and “I love, oh, how I love to roam,” call for 
criticism, since both are equally destitute of the elements of musical 
interest, though both are grammatically correct. “ Erin, arouse thee,” 
a song not altogether guiltless of a political meaning, by George 
Parker, begins well, in the time-honoured style of patriotic songs, but 
it is weakened by the adoption of a waltz-rhythm which alternates 
with the original measure with the worst possible effect. Of three 
songs by Frank Lover, it is not very high praise to say that “ One 
summer day” is the best, since the words are fairly good, and the 
‘music conforms to a thoroughly conventional type. The composer 
has done his best to set an effusion beginning thus :— 


“ Dear girl of my heart, should my lot be 
To fall with the brave in the strife, 
My lowly name let not forgot be, 
By one dearer to me than life.” 


but it may be imagined that success refuses to attend his effort. 
“Her sailor lad,” by the same composer, is described as a prize song. 
The words are said to be taken from ‘Music and School,” which 
from indications on the back of the song, we infer to be a periodical 
publication. If this song gained a prize offered in the columns of 
that magazine, we can give no better advice to those who may be 
defeated in our own prize competition, than to try their luck in that 
quarter. The successful song in this instance has, it is true, a good 
refrain, but there is no symptom of originality or merit which 
would entitle it, in our opinion, to a prize of any kind. 


PIANOFORTE AND DANCE MUSIC. 


An interesting Pastorale by Pietro Nardini has been skilfully 
transcribed for the piano by Mr. Oscar Beringer (Stanley Lucas), and 
carefully fingered. An Allegro by the same composer accompanies 
it, but it is a pity that no information as to the original arrangement 
of either piece is given. 
H. C. Banister, are sent by the same publishers; neither “ Souvenirs ” 
nor ‘‘ Good Wishes ” are the worse because they vividly recall some 
of Mendelssohn’s songs without words, for the beginners for whose 
benefit they are intended will not be hypercritical as to originality, 
“Nina,” a gavotte by Henri Kaiser, differs from most modern pro- 
ductions designated by that name, in that the peculiarities of 
the gavotte-rhythm are adhered to throughout. The subjects are 
taking and characteristic, but we wish that the reprise of the gavotte 
were not quite so much reduced in length. Of course this is gene- 
rally speaking a fault on the right side, but in this particular instance, 
when the gavotte, on its return, is dismissed in eight bars, the feeling 
of form is lost. 

“The Fairies’ Haunt,” a fantastic dance by Julia O’Neill (Orsborn 
and Tuckwood), will serve admirably as a teaching piece ; it is of an 
unusually lively character for this purpose, and will no doubt find 
favour on account of its various kinds of small difficulties. There is 
‘is particularly fantastic about it, but it is none the worse for 
that. 

“In a Swing” is a song without words, by Fredk. Croft (Harris), 
and it presents few variations from the usual type of such things, 
except that it is perfectly correct in point of grammar, and fairly 
graceful. The composer should be able to write correctly by this 
time, for this, marvellous to relate, is marked “ Op. 63”! From the 
title, we infer that the “On ’Change ” March, by Charles Harris, was 
composed as an entr’acte to a farce ; as such, it is fairly good, but as 
music it presents no features of interest. ‘Silver Chimes” Polka, 


by Frank Butler, is a thoroughly good piece of dance-music, and is 
eminently deserving of success, since it is spontaneous and well- 
marked. 


| 
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Three extremely graceful little pieces, by | 








“THE TROUBADOUR.” 
THE long-expected new opera by Messrs. Hueffer and 


| Mackenzie, was produced at Drury Lane on Tuesday, in the 


presence of an audience which filled the theatre in every part. 
It was no ordinary gathering. In the boxes and stalls were to 
be seen distinguished representatives of the musical and other 
arts, including many foreigners of note ; while the intellectual 
culture of the audience generally was indicated by the rapt 
attention with which the performance was followed and the 
discrimination shown in the invariable bestowal of applause 
at the right moments. Such qualities were eminently desir- 
able in an assemblage which had to pronounce judgment 
upon a work seeking to fulfil the high standard set up for 
themselves by the author and composer of Zhe Troubadour. 
Whatever its claims to enduring success, we have here an 
example of the lyrical drama in its most exalted form, con- 
structed upon the present lines of modern art and devoid of 
every ad captandum feature. On Mr. Hueffer’s share in this 
achievement I may not, for reasons which will be readily 
understood, dwell in the present article. But I cannot refrain 
from saying that he has dealt in a very skilful manner with 
a subject which required delicate handling ere its picturesque 
story and surroundings could be made available for stage pur- 
poses. The outcome is a libretto replete with interest and poetic 
value, endowed with good dramatic situations, and affording 
the musician ample scope for expressive and varied treatment. 
In the interval that has elapsed since he wrote Coloméa, 
Mr. Mackenzie has given us more than one important work ; 
but as in these, so in his recent opera, he exhibits no marked 
departure from the principles upon which he originally based 
his method. Modifications may be noticeable, but they are con- 
sistent, and, as a rule, in my opinion, in the direction of im- 
provement. This being understood it is not necessary to 
institute comparisons between Colomba and The Troubadour in 
order to gauge the merit of the later work as an example of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s genius. As usual, he strives to fulfil the artistic 
requirements of his task before studying how to please 
the popular ear; but in the present instance it seems to me 
that the success of the first function has not been an obstacle 
to that of the second. In other words, The Troubadour may 
completely satisfy musicians and, at the same time, by virtue 
of its abundant flow of melody, now tuneful and piquant, 
now quaint and characteristic, and now full of tenderest 
charm and passion, delight the ear of the most superficial 
listener. How much the beauty of the music is likely to grow 
upon one after repeated hearing, it is scarcely needful to urge ; 
but as instances of immediate and irresistible effect, I have 
only to mention the impression made on Tuesday by Guillem’s 
lovely song, “ The sun-ray’s shine; ” the spirited prelude to the 
third act, describing the feast at Liét ; and the exquisite a/ba, 
or Provencal morning song, wherewith Azalais wakes the 
lovers from their dream. These pieces so charmed, that their 
repetition was inevitable, and others would doubtless have 
suffered a similar fate had opportunity been equally favourable. 
One striking feature in 7he Troubadour is worthy of notice. 
The serious motive of the story and its tragical dénouement 
do not result ina gloomy opera. This has been ingeniously 
avoided by the introduction of incidents which, if without 
direct bearing on the plot, are distinctly appropriate, and serve 
by their lively character, to relieve the action from all sense of 
heaviness or tedium. In the first act the celebration of the 
vintage feast gives occasion for a scene of sustained anima- 
tion, to which Mr. Mackenzie has wedded music full of pastoral 
quaintness and old-fashioned grace, The tuneful hunting 
chorus in the second act forms a welcome’contrast to the 
sombre scenes associated with it, and to the subsequent im- 
passioned soliloquy for Margarida. Again in the next 


act, after the long-drawn and beautiful love “duet, and the 
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plaintive morning song already mentioned, comes the | Chicago :—“By the time you get these lines the Italian opera 


bright, attractive music, which accompanies the gather- 
ing of the people and the playing of the “ Jeu de Paume,” 
Even the final episode, which the composer has treated 
with splendid dramatic power, is lightened by the vigor- 
ous and characteristic drinking song declaimed with fiendish 
glee by Count Raimon. The masterly ability displayed 
in the orchestration is worthy of Mr. Mackenzie’s fame 
in this department of his art. His score teems with clever 
varieties of device and colour, while his treatment of the /e/t- 
motives is to be commended throughout as happy and judicious. 
On the whole, Ze Troubadour is a fine work, and I congratu- 
late Mr. Carl Rosa on having been the means of bringing to 
the repertory of the modern lyric drama an addition so cal- 
culated to shed fresh lustre upon native musical art. 

For the impersonation of their hero and heroine the authors 
were fortunate enough to secure the talented interpreters who 
had, in a similar capacity, so well realized their conceptions 
in Colomba. Mr. Barton McGuckin invested the part of 
Guillem de Cabestanh with admirable dignity and distinction 
of bearing. He threw into his acting rare earnestness and 
sincerity, and sang with genuine dramatic power. His phrasing 
of the troubadour’s song was marked by taste and refinement ; 
in the love duet his singing was impassioned, and in the duel 
trio his declamatory energy and splendid high notes combined 
to make a fine cffect. Madame Valleiia was suited to absolute 
perfection by the character of Margarida—one of those ideal- 
istic creations in the rendering of which she is almost without 
a rival. Im the earlier scenes she brought out all the sweet 


simplicity of the tender, trustful woman, then the prolonged | 


but useless struggle for mastery with an unholy love, and the 
yielding to its irresistible power, finally, the well-nigh super- 
natural calm of despair, changing to defiance, and ending with 
self-destruction. Each phase of the character was portrayed 
with a delicate art and knowledge of dramatic effect that lent 
a wonderful charm to the whole assumption, while, as a 
matter of course, Madame Valleria’s singing was replete 
in the fullest measure with emotional intensity and tragic 
power. The music of Azalais had an excellent exponent 
in Miss Marian Burton, but the histrionic capabilities of 
the ré/e have. as yet been hardly grasped by this clever 
young artist; Mr. Leslie Crotty gave the utmost significance 
both vocally and histrionically, to the part of Count Raimon— 
a very striking performance. Mr. Barrington Foote acquitted 
himself in meritorious fashion as Count Robert. Mr. H. 
Beaumont and Miss Vadini sang capitally as peasants in the 
opening scene, their piquant wine-song with chorus being 
loudly applauded, I cannot praise too highly the intelligence 
and spirit exhibited by the chorus or the smoothness and deli- 
cacy with which the orchestra performed their exacting task. 
Mr. Mackenzie conducted with zeal and judgment. The mzse- 
en-scéne was in the highest degree creditable to Mr. Augustus 
Harris’s establishment, revealing as it did not only liberality, 
but taste and forethought in every detail. Madame Katti 
Lanner’s ballet arrangements were perfect. The reception of 
the opera on Tuesday was emphatically favourable. At the 
end of each act there were loud calls for the chief performers, 
while the composer and author came before the curtain more 
than once in response to enthusiastic calls. Last, but not 
least, Mr. Carl Rosa and Mr. Augustus Harris were made to 
appear and were rewarded with a special ovation. 
HERMANN KLEIN. 


Occasional Hotes. 


The old fashioned operas of the Lucia and Linda 
type have lost, their attraction in America as well as in 
Europe. A well-known prima donna writes to us from 














season at Covent Garden will have shown if it is to succeed or 
not. I trust they will omit giving the old Italian operas like 
Lucia, Sonnambula &c., or they will fare no better than 
Mapleson here. The people are tired of these hackneyed works, 
and the only paying houses we had were with Carmen, Manon, 
and Africaine. If we had had only one opera of Wagner's, 
Lohengrin for example, it would have been a great boon, but 
the people absolutely refused to go to Sonnambula, Maritana, 
&c., although Mdlle. Folstrom sings them beautifully.” 

The controversy between M. Lassalle, and M, Saint- 
Saéns, the composer of Henry V/I/, as to the key in 
which the quartet of the last act should be sung, has been 
amicably settled to the effect that the original E natural is to 
be retained, but that the F sharp, to which the great baritone 
objected, is to be altogether discarded, 


The paragraph which we published on this subject some 
weeks ago has given rise to a good deal of discussion, and has 
brought us one or two valuable autographs from fair corres- 
pondents. “ You must know from experience,” one prima 
donna writes, “ that some very good composers know precious 
little about the voice. They give to a high soprano the tes- 
situra of a mezzo, and vice versa. Are we to remain mute in 
the face of such an insult, or rather are we to force, by growling 
or screaming, notes which nature has refused us?” 


We fully appreciate the difficulties of our correspondent, 
but we must remind her that the case of Lassalle is a peculiar 
one. He had sung this part of Henry V///. and the quartet 
in question many a time in the original key, and it was only 
at the revival of that opera that the whim suddenly took 
him of having it transposed, a proceeding to which the 
author very justly objected. Let vocalists carefully consider 
a part before they accept it, and if the composer be living and 
accessible let them approach him in the proper spirit and ask 
for alterations, which, if he be reasonable and impressionable, 
he will not refuse to their winning ways ; but if they have once 
undertaken a part and sung it in public for a season or two, 
then let them go on with it. 


We quote the following anecdote from the Pall Mall 
Gazette :—Surprise has often been expressed that M. Emile 
Augier should have left off writing for the stage. The reason 
is now explained. The French dramatist, interviewed on 
the subject the other day, said :—“ My dear friend, I have 
learnt by experience that nobody leaves off at the right time; 
one is always too soon or too late. As regards myself, I 
made up my mind to leave off too soon, I will tell you what 
decided me to do so. I was still young at the beginning of 
my successes, when one day I was in the private room of a 
theatrical manager. He was a very pleasant fellow, this 
manager. While we were talking a servant brought him a 
visiting card. He read it, made a face, and exclaimed, ‘I 
can’t see him; let him leave me in peace, the old bore!’ 
I looked at the card; it was Eugéne Scribe’s. Imagine the 
most successful dramatist of his time being treated in this 
fashion! I then swore to myself that such a thing should 
never happen to me; I will not give any manager the chance 
of sending his domestic to me to say I cannot see him. This 
is the reason why my resolution not to write any more for 
the stage is irrevocable. I lead a very quiet, simple life. 
I no longer care for the theatre. I found it so when the 
Aventuriere was revived. Rehearsals bore me, tire me, 
irritate me; therefore I have given up dramatic work. I 
have no family. I love my wife dearly as a good sexae 
ganerian should do, and both of us, having reached the 
twilight of life, are calmly awaiting the approach of night.” 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


UGUSTUS HARRIS begs to announce the engagement of Mr. | 
Mattett & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 


CARL ROSA’S COMPANY for the production of English Operas, under 
their joint management, during a season of four weeks.—Monday, June 14, 


CARMEN; Tuesday, Zsmeralda; Wednesday, Afignon; Thursday, Zhe | 


Troubadour ; Friday, Carmen; Saturday Morning, at two, Zhe Troubadour ; 
Saturday evening, Bohemian Girl. Popular prices. No restriction as to evening 
dress. 
OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. --- This 
(Saturday) Evening, /’A/fricaine. Madlle. Elena Teodorini (her second 
appearance in England). The part of Inez will be entrusted to Madlle. Giulia 
Vaida. For the first time in England Signor Gayarre will appear as Vasco di 
Gama, in which character he has achieved a brilliant success on the Continent. 
IGOLETTO.—By special desire, TUESDAY, June 15.—Madlle. 
Ella Russell, Madlle. Lubatovi, Signor D’Andrade, Signor Pinto, and 
Signor Gayarre. 


‘ PECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCE, SATURDAY, June 19, 


at Two o’clock. Madlle. Ella Russell will appear. 
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| OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Mr. HERMANN FRANKE’S 

BENEFIT.—Grand WAGNER OPERATIC CONCERT, on Wednesday 
Afternoon, June 16. To commence at Three o’clock. The Richter Orchestra 
(from St. James’s Hall) increased to 150 performers. Conductor, Dr. HANs 
RICHTER. Leader, Mr. Ernest Schiever. Artists: Madame Valleria and Miss 
Pauline Cramer, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Georg Henschel. 

PROGRAMME :—“‘ Rienzi ” (first performed at Dresden, Oct. 20, 1842), a. 
Overture, 4, Prayer from Act V.—Mr. Edward Lloyd; ‘* The Flying Dutchman ” 
(first performed at Dresden, Jan. 2, 1843. Ballad from Act II. (Senta)—Madame 
Valleria ; ‘‘ Tannhauser ” (first performed at Dresden, Oct. 19, 1845), a. Overture, 
6, Aria from Act II. (Elisabeth)—Fraulein Pauline Cramer; ‘‘ Lohengrin,” (first 
performed at Weimar, Aug. 28, 1850), Vorspiel ; ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde ” (first per- 
formed at Munich, June 10, 1865), Introduction and Closing Scene; ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer” (first performed at Munich, June 31, 1868), a. Overture, 6. Preslied—Mr. 
Edward Lloyd; ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen ” (first performed at Bayreuth, Aug. 
13, 14, 16, and 17, 1876), a. Walkiirenritt, 6. Wotan’s Abschied and Feuerzauber 
—Mr. Georg Henschel—c. Trauermarsch; ‘‘ Parsifal” (first performed at Bay- 
reuth, July 26, 1862), Vorspiel. Manager, Mr. Alfred Schulz-Curtius. 

Prices of admission—Boxes, from £2 2/- to £5 5/-; Stalls, 10/6; Arena, 7/6; 
Balcony (reserved), 5/- and 4/-; Upper Orchestra, 2/6; Gallery, One Shilling. 

A plan of the seating arrangements may be seen and Tickets obtained of all 
Agents ; at the Ticket Office, Royal Albert Hall ; and from Mr. Hermann Franke, 
2, Vere Street, Oxford Street, W. 

ICHTER CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.-—The Eighth 


Concert of the Season will take place on Monday, June 21, at Eight o’clock. 








PROGRAMME :—Symphony in E, No. 7 (first time in England), Bruckner ; 
Overture, ‘* Leonore,” No. 3 (Beethoven) ; Hans Sachs’s Monologue, ‘* Wahn, 
Wahn !” from ‘* Die Meistersinger,” Act III (Wagner)—Ilerr Georg Henschel ; 
Symphony in F, No. 6, ‘* Pastorale ” (Beethoven). 

Sofa Stalls, 15/- Stalls or Balcony Stalls, 10/6. Balcony (Unreserved), 5/- 
Area or Gallery, 2/5. 


an CARLO DUCCI will give a GRAND MATINEE 
MUSICALE on Saturday Afternoon, June 12, 1886, at Three o’clock, at 
I, Prince of Wales’ Terrace, Kensington Palace (by kind permission of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alex. Sarjant Cochrane), when he will be assisted by eminent artists. — 
Tickets, One Guinea, to be had of Signor Ducct, 25, Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square. 
\ ISS EMMA BARNETT’S” PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
Marlborough Rooms, Regent Street, Saturday afternoon, June 19, at Three 
o'clock. Vocalists: Madame de Fonblanque, Mr. Bernard Lane. Accompanist, 
Mr. Marmaduke Barton. Stalls, 7s. 6d., at the Rooms; and Miss Emma Barnett, 
25, Kilburn Priory. 


R. BANTOCK PIERPOINT’S MORNING CONCERT will 
take place at Marlborough Rooms, Regent Street, on Saturday afternoon, 
June 26. Artists: Miss Bertha Moore, Miss Clara Myers, Mr. Shakespeare, 








Ir is for special reasons not desirable that this journal should 
express an editorial opinion on the merits of the new opera 7he 
Troubadour produced at Drury Lane Theatre on Tuesday: 
At the same time our readers may expect to be kept au 
courant of the impression created by an event which is on all 
hands admitted to be of considerable importance. We 
therefore print in another column the signed opinion of a critic, 
and in addition we propose to give extracts from the criticisms 
which have so far appeared in the principal newspapers. 

We quote in the first instance 7n extenso the article pub- 
lished in Wednesday’s issue of the leading journal which on 
this occasion, it may be surmised, was represented by a more 
genial pen than that wielded by its critic in ordinary. The 
Times remarks :— 


“Tf Mr. Carl Rosa has not yet succeeded in establishing as a per- 
manent institution a national opera-house, he has accustomed the 
English public to look to him, and to him only, for new operas by 
English composers. So many, moreover, of the works produced by 
Mr. Carl Rosa have found their way to foreign stages that the theatre 
associated of late years with his representations has become a centre 
of attraction to both German and Italian managers. It has been 
known for some time past that Co/omba, already produced at several 
German theatres, will be presented this season at the Royal Italian 
Opera ; and it was evidently thought probable that the work by the 
same author and composer produced last night at Drury Lane 
Theatre with striking success might be found similarly available for 
reproduction in a foreign dress, for the unusually large audience 
attracted by the event included managers, music publishers, and 
critics from France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, as well as from 
London and what are called ‘the provinces.’ 

“ The Troubadour, asthe new opera by Mr. Francis Hueffer and 
Mr. A. C. Mackenzie is called, bears little resemblance to // 
Trovatore except in name. But, like the gloomy Spanish drama or 
melodrama on which Verdi’s most popular work is based, the story 
of Zhe Troubadour is so tragic that, transcending the terrible, it 
approaches the horrible, and but for the taste and skill with which 
in its latest presentation the subject has been treated, would 





Mr. Isidore de Lara, Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. Frank Arnold, Mr. Bantock 
Pierpoint, Mr. Visetti, Mr. Carrott, and Mr. Leipold. Tickets 7s. 6d. each, 
may be had of Messrs. Chappell, Messrs. Cramer, the Musical Exchange, at the 
Marlborough Rooms, and of Mr. Bantock Pierpoint, 28, Osnaburgh Street, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 


M R. JOHN L. CHILD (late of Mr. Irving’s Lyceum Company) 

has the honour to announce that his Fourth and Last Dramatic and 
Miscellaneous Recital will take place on Saturday Evening, JUNE 19, at Three 
o'clock. Tickets and full particulars of Messrs, CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond 
Street; and usual Agents. 


\ RS. M. A. CARLISLE has the honour to announce her 
Annual Matinée Musicale on Friday, June 25. at 2.30 p.m. at the Steinway 

Ilall, Lower Seymour Street, l'ortman Square, when she will be assisted by 

eminent artists, and offers'a varied and attractive programme. 


assuredly reach it. In what may well have been the original 
version of a legend, which like all legends, must have been 
supposed to have had its source in some actual occurrence, 
the Chevalier de Coucy, dying -in Palestine, orders his heart 
to be sent home to the “lady of his thoughts;” when the 
lady’s husband, the malignant Sire de’Fayel, having intercepted ‘the 
offering of love and devotion, lays it before his wife in the spirit of a 
cannibal, at her midday meal, with the same tragic results as in the 
other versions. Mr. Hueffer, strange as ‘it may appear, depends in no 
way on the fatal—not to say frightful—incident of the ‘Troubadour’s 
heart; which, in the first. place, could no more be represented 
realistically on the stage than—without exciting laughter—could the 
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of the “Falcon.” This author is known to have made a special study 
of the history and period of the Troubadours ; and apart from the in- 
terest belongingto the romantic story of Guillem and Margarida, which, 
notwithstanding the horrors hitherto deemed inseparable from it, he 
has so delicately and ingeniously set forth, his poem possesses the 
merit of reproducing in a series of admirably-contrived stage pictures 
the life and spirit of the time. Zhe Troubadour is, indeed, as 
remarkable for its spectacular scenes as for its well-connected and 
deeply-moving incidents, and this is as it should be. Even in an 
opera, appealing as it of course does to the ear, oculis subjecta have 
their importance as well as the demissa per aures. The vintage scene 
of the first act, the hunt of the second, the feast and the jeu de paume 
of the third are strikingly picturesque ; and while helping in a natural 
manner the dramatic evolution of the story have the further very desir- 
able effect of enlivening it. The last act, very short, very concise, is 
essentially dramatic. Here there is nothing to divert attention from 
the action which moves rapidly to the inevitable tragic dénouement. 
But the preceding acts are full of varied and always suggestive 
life, and they lend themselves in more than one way to musical 
illustration. 

“Tf, as before suggested, it was impossible to bring the heart of the 
slain troubadour before the spectator’s eyes, it was, on the other hand, 
absolutely necessary to present some symbol or reminder of the 
ghastly incident, in order to preserve one of the essential elements of 
the legend and to justify Margarida’s traditional declaration, presented 
by Mr. Hueffer in these touching and impressive words : 

“ No meat or earthly drink shall touch these lips, 
Nor take from them the sweetness which the bluod 
Of Guillem there has left.” 


This is how the author has escaped from a difficulty which in many 
hands would have been insurmountable. In the vintage scene of the 
first act a wine known as sanh del trobador is mentioned, and this 
wine Margarida will drink just as the body of her murdered lover is 
brought in, exclaiming when her villanous husband tells her that the 
sanh del trobador has this time been worthy of its name, that the 
sweetness it has left on her lips shall never be taken away by any 
baser nourishment. Whether the jealous husband had mixed with 
the wine a few drops of the poet’s blood, or whether his bitter, brutal 
taunt had only a metaphorical significance, the reader of the poem, 
the hearer of the opera, is left to decide for himself according as his 
poetical or prosaic tendencies may prevail. 

“Tn these four characters, together with Count Robert, the affianced 
husband of Azalais, we have virtually the whole of the dramatis 
persone in whose doings and counter-doings the entire action of the 
drama is concentrated ; and it must at once be mentioned that these 
leading parts found admirable representatives in Madame Valleria 
and Miss Burton, Mr. Barton M’Guckin, Mr. Leslie Crotty, and Mr. 
Barrington Foote. 

“The music of the first and last acts is decidedly the best. The 
last act is, indeed, the finest of all. In the first act occurs the lead- 
ing motive wedded to the words “Sanh del Trobador,” which is 
essentially an inversion of the chord of the augmented fifth. The 
first act, moreover, contains a masque treated both by author and 
composer in a truly poetical spirit, ‘The music is here highly 
characteristic and full of that “sunburnt mirth” which, quoting from 
Keats, the author refers to in his preface. The fiza/e to the first act 
is exceedingly fine ; and it may be said, not in disparagement, but in 
honour of the composer, that it will recall to many that of the 
Meistersinger. Yt must be remembered that the dramatic motive is 
in each case the same. In the second act another key-note is struck. 
Here we hear for the first time the hunting-chorus, which is again to 
be heard in the last scene, when the body of the dead troubadour is 
brought in. The great scene of this act contains some effective 
writing. But here, again, the finest piece is the fale, which, though 
constructed somewhat on the basis of conventional opera, is full of 
dramatic force; an excellent contrast being obtained from the bois- 
terous gaiety assumed by Count Raimon in opposition to the too 
real anxiety and sadness exhibited by all the other characters. 

“The culminating point of the third act, both in a musical and 
dramatic sense, is the love duet ; differing, however, in many essential 
points from similar productions known by that name in the conven- 
tional opera. Dramatically speaking it is, as everything else in this 
work, part and parcel of the action. In a musical sense, also, it has 
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a distinct stamp. There are, so to say, two separate climaxes, where 
the voices go together and where great intensity of expression is 
attained. The first of these is based on the very beautiful lines 
beginning : 

“Through the dangers surrounding our path in threatening array,” 
where Mr. Hueffer seems to have given himself the highly original 
satisfaction of seeing what music Mr. Mackenzie would compose to 
verses which he had previously (in the Sleeping Beauty) had set by 
Mr. Cowen. Composers have often used the same melody in differ- 
ent works ; and it may be that Mr. Hueffer claims a like privilege for 
the operatic poet. 

‘Again the music rises to a great height of dramatic passion in 
what we may call the invocation to Night ; a /argheffo movement in 
FE, with a leading theme somewhat Gounodish in type but none the less 
appropriate for that reason. These two beautiful pieces of cantilena are 
interrupted, as is indeed the converse of the lovers, by a brief chorus 
of male voices, the almost grotesque merriment of which contrasts 
strangely with their sweetness long drawn out. After the love duet 
we meet with what is likely to be the most popular feature of the 
opera. The words are, with the exception of the last stanza, a literal 
translation of a Provencal a/ba, or morning song, also to be found in 
Mr. Hueffer’s worx on the Troubadours. It has been wedded to a 
striking melody in F minor and major, and was sung to perfection by 
Miss Burton, whose Azalais can scarcely fail to increase her reputa 
tion. As to the remainder of the act it must suffice to mention the 
quaint and pretty Ja//ada, also based upon Provengal models, which 
accompanies the jeu de faume. Over the last act we must pass briefly. 
It is, as already remarked, the best of the four. Here the music is 
most intimately wedded to the dramatic action, and its separa:e 
analysis on formal grounds becomes therefore impossible. Here Mr. 
Mackenzie rises fully to the height of the situation ; and it may with- 
out exaggeration be said that outside the pages of the very greatest 
composers his final scene would be difficult indeed to match. 

“Even from the few passages cited it will have been seen that the 
poem on which Mr. Mackenzie’s music rests is as superior to the 
ordinary operatic libretto by its diction as it certainly is by its subject, 
so poetical, and its sequence of scenes so thoroughly dramatic. Mr. 
Mackenzie not being one of those masters who will compose music 
with equal readiness to an impassioned lyric and to the statistics of 
Japan, it may be assumed that he found inspiration in a poem which 
Mr. Hueffer may be supposed on his side to have written with more 
feeling and more care, knowing beforehand to whom the task of 
“setting” it would be entrusted. If the subject is necessarily not 
original, its treatment is eminently so; though in regard to some 
striking details Mr. Hueffer may point with justifiable pride to the 
fact that they have been suggested to him by such poets as Shake- 
speare in the masque scene of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
Dante in the episode of Francesca da Ramini. 

“We have scarcely left ourselves sufficient space to speak of the 
musical execution, which was in all respects admirable. Great de- 
mands are made upon both chorus and orchestra in a work which is 
full of massive effects ; and nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the way in which these demands were met by the vocal and instru- 
mental forces under Mr. Mackenzie’s control—for it was the com- 
poser himself who acted last night as musical conductor. As to the 
four or five leading artists, all excellent, the first among them, Arima 
inter pares, was the prima donna, Madame Valleria ; and it would be 
difficult to overrate the merit, dramatic as well as vocal, of her per- 
formance in the arduous part of Margarida. Alike grand and touching 
was her truly tragic delivery of Margarida’s final utterance. Miss 
Burton, as the sister Azalais, shewed herself intelligent as an actress 
and charming as a singer. Mr. M’Guckin, too, had like Madame 
Valleria a difficult part to play. He was painstaking and effective 
throughout ; and in the troubadour’s characteristic air, presented in 
new keys and with new treatment in various parts of the opera, he 
produced a marked impressiou. Count Raimon, the villain of the 
piece, has, all the same, much good music to sing, and well was it 
sung by Mr. Leslie Crotty. Finally, Mr. Barrington Foote, the rep- 
resentative of Robert, did very satisfactorily the little that fell to his 
share. Of the scenery, costumes, and muse en scene it will be well 
enough to say that they were worthy of Mr. Augustus Harris, whose 
taste 2.11 skill have never been shown to more advantage than in the 
stage presentation of Zhe Troubadour. 
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The work was received with enthusiasm, and after the fall of the 
curtain the principal singers, the two managers, the author, and the 
composer were called forward to receive the congratulations of the 
audience.” 


An able and comprehensive analysis of poem and music 
appeared in the Dazy Chronicle of the same date :— 


“The association of Messrs. Hueffer and Mackenzie in a lyrical 
production renders almost unnecessary the statement that Zhe Zrouba- 
dour belongs to the modern species of opera, in which the drama and 
its illustrative music are indissolubly united. Mr. Hueffer, who has 
made a study of that early period of musical history when the tro- 
badores, trouvéres, jongleurs, or minstrels, journeyed from castle to 
castle reciting to slender accompaniments old legends or stories of 
love and war, from which romance and fictional literature took its 
rise, has made Provence his scene of dramatic action, whilst his 
hero is one of those youthful, courtly, and apparently inspired 
versifiers around whose memory so much that is heroic and poetical 
has clustered. These brave and good-looking young gentlemen, with 
their musical acquirements and talent for improvization, were doubt- 
less rather dangerous companions for the sentimental ladies attached 
to the courts of the Norman and Provengal nobles ; but they seem to 
have been welcomed nevertheless. From the accidental meeting of 
two long-separated lovers, and the righteous indignation culminating 
in terrible revenge of the titled husband of the lady, Mr. Hueffer 
has constructed a most effective story, dramatic in itself and 
excellently adapted to operatic purposes. It is as eminently 
romantic and as thoroughly tragic as either of Victor Hugo's 
plays, and in his dialogue the author has been happy in complying 
with musical demands without sacrificing common-sense. As an 
operetic “book,” Zhe Troubadour in fact displays excellent work- 
manship. 

“ The distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Mackenzie’s music as it 
strikes one after a first hearing in public, and after being aided in its 
influence upon the imagination by the picturesque stage surroundings 
which Mr. Augustus Farris has furnished, is its entire suitability to 
the theme of the action. Employing all the musical resources avail- 
able in the nineteenth century, the score yet preserves a quaint old- 
fashioned spirit quite in accordance with the /ocale and the period in 
which Guillem de Cabestanh flourished, or, to speak more accurately, 
languished. The leading peculiarity of disposition of each of the 
chief personages is, furthermore, clearly defined. For instance, Count 
Robert, the light-hearted and somewhat careless friend of the jealous 
husband, has his natural gaiety and recklessness reflected in the music, 
whilst the sympathy and self-denial of the heroine’s sister is also well 
expressed. ‘This quality may or may not affect the chances of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s second opera becoming popular, but at least it should be 
noted as an example of scrupulousness in attempting to make the 
musical picture perfect. As in Colomba, the composer does not 
offer such bids for public favour as are implied in the assignment to 
his principal characters of solo pieces that may be easily detached 
from the context without injury thereto, but at the same time there 
are at least two airs and a chorus that we fancy will make their 
way independently of the stage representation of the opera. One 
of the airs is the old Provengal a/ba, or morning song, given 
to the contralto in Act III. ; the chorus is that of the huntsmen in 
Act IIL., a vigorous bit of four-part writing that in its words and their 
application have some bearing upon the story. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that in Zhe Troubadour Mr. Mackenzie does 
not make so much use of the Zeit-motiwe as in Coloméda or in his 
oratorio Zhe Rose of Sharon. ‘There are few phrases that catch the 
ear and are recognizable at significant points of the drama, but it 
cannot be said that the composer has spared invention by resorting to 
what has become in some quarters a tricky and cheap device rather 


than artistic principle. Like most other things, the idea of the | 


“representative theme” has been abused, and has suffered in public 
estimation in consequence. ‘The real strength of Zhe Troubadour as 
a valuable contribution to the lyrical art of the present day lies in its 
instrumentation, which is graphic and dramatic without being forced 
or noisy. In orchestral treatment the style is unmistakably Wag- 
nerian, but at the same time the composer reserves his brasses for 
emphasis, and places justifiable reliance upon the delicate suggestive- 
ness of which the wood wind is capable; through these and the 








strings he elects to speak in preference to their more blatant 
brethren. In its materials the band parts are as rich, as glowing 
in colour, and altogether as fanciful as anything Mr. Mackenzie has 
yet penned.” 


The Datly News remarks :— 


‘“‘ There is no overture properly so called, merely a short orchestral 
introduction which leads to a bright opening chorus, the next import- 
ant point being the Masque music of the Vintage scene, which is 
alternately quaint and pastoral in style. The Troubadour’s song, 
“The sun-ray’s shine” (encored), is very graceful in its vocal strains, 
which are well supported by delicate orchestral surroundings. 
A spirited hunting chorus occurs early in the second act, this portion 
of the opera containing Margarida’s scena, in which there is much 
reposeful charm. A bright orchestral prelude (encored), suggestive of 
festal rejoicings, heralds the third act, specialties in which are a beau- 
tiful love duet for Margarida and Guillem, an equally beautiful solo 
for Azalais, ‘“‘ Beneath a hawthorn” (the “Song of the dawn,” which 
was encored), and the very characteristic music accompanying the 
stage action, in which occurs the representation of the old game of 
the “jeu de paumes” (a species of lawn tennis), The fourth act— 
chiefly declamatory—includes Count Raimon’s drinking song as he 
holds the goblet, a piece in which the sardonic sentiment is well ex- 
pressed ; the closing music of the opera being very appropriate to the 
serious nature of the dramatic interest. As in previous works Mr. 
Mackenzie gives signs of the influence of Wagner on his style ; not by 
mere imitation, but by the observance of certain principles, such as 
the reiteration of leading phrases associated with particular characters 
and incidents and the continuity of the music instead of breaking it up 
into detached pieces as in the conventional form of opera. His in- 
strumentation is always interesting, generally masterly ; and altogether 
the work is an advance on his Colomba.” 


The Standard says : 

“ This is a strong legend, but unfit for stage treatment—in fact, 
the incident of the horrible feast renders it impossible for dramatic 
purposes. But, without sacrificing the vital principle of the story, 
Mr. Hueffer has contrived to rob it of its repellent attributes, and has 
added to its poetic feeling. ‘The troubadour is here represented as 
an honoured artist and distinguished personage; he arrives at the 
castle of Count Raimon, in Provence, just as a vintage festival is 
being celebrated, one of the observances of the ceremonial being 
the offering to the Lady Margarida of a bunch of peculiarly rich 
grapes, giving a wine called “sanh del’ trobador” (‘blood of the 
poet”). After the subsequent assassination of Guillem by order of 
Raimon—which will be described hereafter—Margarida is asked to 
pledge her lover in this liquor, and having done so, the dead body 
of Guillem is revealed to her. Whether she has in fact, drunk of the 
blood of the poet, or only of the wine bearing the horribly suggestive 
name, is a question left to the discretion of the audience to solve. 
As in the original tale, Margarida casts herself from the window and 
dies. The only other musical work upon the same subject with 
which we are acquainted is Mr. C. Hubert Parry’s overture played 
at one of the Crystal Palace concerts in March, 1879. Mr. Mackenzie 
is a known adherent to the new school. The set phrases and cut 
and dried numbers of conventional operas have no friend in him. 
In composing Zhe Troubadour, there is no doubt as to whose in- 
fluence has been predominant with Mr. Mackenzie. Just as the 
librettist has been swayed by reminiscences of Z7ristan und Isolde, 
so has the musician permitted himself to be dominated by the 
teachings of the composer of Die Meistersinger. Mr. Mackenzie is 
far too discerning to allow himself to be guilty of any plagiarism, 
and his new opera contains not a single bar which might be referred 
to another writer ; it is only the method which he has adopted and 
embraced without any reluctance. And be it said at once that the 
musical interest of Zhe Troubadour is well sustained, and yet Mr. 
Mackenzie has set his book in utter indifference to the claims of the 
million who exalt the praise of melody above aught else. His music 
never ceases to be melodious or attractive to those who. listen atten- 
tively and are possessed of some judgment ; but the “set figures” of 
opera, as known in Mozartian days, will hardly be recognizable. It 
all streams along, and there are no pauses allowed on the. way for 
self-inquiry as to whether the work gives satisfaction or not. But the 
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stream is at full tide, and those who listen cannot help but be carried 
along with the torrent.” 


The Morning Post says :— 


“ The scenes are so contrived as to bring before the eyes as com- 
plete a picture as possible of the habits and manners of the period in 
which the events are supposed to occur. There are rustic sports and 
dances, rural masques, such as may have been handed down from the 
remotest times, the glories and barbarities of the hunt in which the 
half-civilized people indulged, rejoicings at the ingathering of the 
wine, and so on. In front of the castle walls we find also the pages 
of the house in one scene playing the old game of tennis in courts 
improvized with bannerets and ribbons. The game is played with 
shuttlecocks instead of balls, like the modern “ Badminton,” so that 
the appropriateness of the title given to it in the play, that of jeu de 
paume is open to question. This is only a detail, of no importance 
in the general design, but it is likely to offer a strong point with those 
who will criticise the historical accuracy of the allusions and illustra- 
tions made by the librettist. If he has not in every case satisfied all 
requirements, he ha; at all events succeeded in casting over his work 
a glamour of medizvalism, and has moreover excited the genius of 
the composer to produce some of the happiest and most artistic 
thoughts he has as yet presented to a public ready and willing to give 
a hearty welcome to his labours, in memory of former pleasures. 
The manner in which the book has been written may have offered 
many difficulties to the musician, but it has in a great measure 
decided the character of the musical treatment. There is no 
recitative of the old Italian pattern, neither are there set songs of the 
later school of Italian opera. There are /eit-motivs of course, but 
these are sparingly used. ‘There are melodies and pieces in the 
form of songs, but they are so modified in character as to find 
their chiefest and best effects only in association with the situations 
and scenes in which they occur. Even if Mr. Mackenzie finds his 
best form of expression in dealing with the orchestra, yet those who 
believe that one of the great attractions of an opera should consist in 
tunes of an ear-haunting character will not be displeased with several 
pieces in Zhe Troubadour.” 


The Daily Telegraph says :— 


Every effect has a cause, and there must be a reason why the 
modern operatic stage, especially that of a certain school, is stained 
with filth and crime. Is it that public taste, stimulated by a craving 


for morbid excitement, demands to be fed with this kind of | 


provender? It may be so, but are they therefore excused who act 
as purveyors? Richard Wagner’s friends are doubtful on this point, 
and continuously devise ingenious reasons of ultimate good for the 
abounding horrors of his lyric dramas. ‘They tell us to see in them 
high purposes which more than suffice to condone the means 
employed. In this their action we gladly recognise a species of 
homage to virtue and good taste, though it may not be possible to 
admit the wisdom of wading through mud to pick a common flower. 
In his book of “The Troubadour” Mr. Francis Hueffer practically 
recognizes the feeling which the Wagnerian apologists seek to pro- 
pitiate. The Bayreuth master—another form of Bunyan’s Man with 
the Muckrake—never sought to disguise the garbage he found in 
the Newgate Calendar of mythland, or set his imagination to invent. 
It suited his daring character, and furthered his personal ambition, 
to defy the world. Mr. Hueffer, though a devoted follower of 
Wagner, is not so bold. He came upon a dreadful story in the 
literature of the Troubadours- and straightway proceeded to tone it 
down. To some extent this course was imperative, because even 
In our sensation-loving age it would never do to represent a guilty 
wife eating the heart of her murdered lover. But it is more than 
doubtful whether Mr. Hueffer has succeeded in ridding the narrative 
of offence. The only way of reforming it was to reform it away 
altogether. he thing is repellant root and branch, and attempts at 
Improvement rather tend the other way. If you want to make the 
devil look uglier than he is put upon him an angel’s robe. 

We shall be excused for not entering upon a comparison between 
the original story of Guillem de Cabestanh and Mr. Hueffer’s libretto, 
since the last named, taken Jer se, gives us quite enough to think 
about. First of all, what are the incidents spread over four acts? 





In the first act the Troubadour arrives at the castle of Count 
Raimon, for whose wife, Margarida, he cherishes a reciprocated 
passion. ‘The suspicions of the count are excited, notwithstanding 
the finesse of Margarida’s sister, Azalais, who acts throughout as a 
ministrant to her relative’s dishonour. Beyond this the plot does not 
advance, and much of the act is padding. The count’s jealousy 
becomes stronger in the second act, and he lays a plot to take the 
singer’s life. It fails through the intervention of Margarida, while 
one result of Azalais’s covering manceuvres is to make her lover,Count 
Robert, also jealous. The third act opens with a nocturnal meeting 
of the guilty pair, watched over by Azalais. Subsequently Guillem 
is attacked by Count Robert, and again saved by Margarida, who 
exclaims, “He is mine,” in the hearing of her husband. Count 
Raimon plots successfully in the last act. Guillem is murdered (off 
the stage), and the husband, gaily inviting the wife to feast and be 
merry, causes her to drink the blood of her lover. On learning what 
has passed her lips, Margarida vows that nothing less sacred shall 
follow it, and flings herself from the castle window. The foregoing 
are the main incidents of a story which has, at any rate, the merit of 
directness and simplicity. But the canvas is too large for the picture. 
Our author has been compelled to eke out his four acts by prolonging 
the situations till they come dangerously near wearisomeness, and by 
introducing a good deal of extraneous matter. Hence the action 
drags, reminding us of the farmer who, being regaled with thin claret, 
imbibed liberally, but complained that he “got no vorruder.” 
The abortive plot against Guillem’s life in the second act seems 
to us an example of faulty construction, since it answers no dramatic 
purpose and discounts the catastrophe. Mention should also be 
made of the remarkable resemblance of some of the situations to 
others in well-known operas, but there is one incident which, as far 
as our knowledge of libretti goes, stands alone, We refer, of course, 
to the blood-drinking. Mr. Hueffer here ingeniously provides him- 
self with a door of escape from accusations of gross offence. In the 
“ argument” he speaks of “a goblet of the wine called Sanh del 
Trobador” (:‘ Blood of the Poet”), and leaves those who turn from a 
disgusting realism to accept this milder alternative. But the next 
favours the realism. Count Raimon there speaks of the poet “whose 


| blood, in guise of wine, served at our feast,” and Margarida exclaims 
, 8 





that neither meat nor drink shall take from her lips “the sweetness 
which the blood of Guillem there has left.” ‘This is plain enough, 
while, if we accept the theory of wine, all the elaborate circumstances 
attending the draught, raise it to an importance so excessive as to be 
ridiculous. Here is a bone of contention which may be fought over 
as fiercely as the disputed mystery of transubstantiation. Turning to 
the characters in the drama, what do we find? A set of people who 
should be fresh from the Divorce Court, masquerading as personages 
of romance. Margarida is simply a woman sick with love for a man 
who does not happen to be her husband; Guillem is scoundrel 
enough to corrupt his host’s wife ; of Azalais we alregdy know suff- 
cient; Count Robert ranks little above a nonentity ; and Count 
Raimon, who, though only a husband, has some sort of right to com- 
plain, is actually coloured as the villain of the piece. Mr. Hueffer 
seems determined to invite no sympathy for any of his characters. 
At any rate they get none. It may be said that the drvamatis persone 
must be accepted as illustrating the life of the period. But we know 
that they are misrepresentations, for Mr. Hueffer has given them a 
coat of whitewash. Their wickedness has been reduced from that 
point where the horrible becomes fascinating. 

“¢ Passing on to the literary character of the book, it is easy to recog- 
nize the hand which wrote Colomba and the Sleeping Beauty. A 
propos to the cantata, set to music by Mr. Cowen, we observe that the 
librettist does not disdain to quote from himself; the words of part 
of the garden duet in Zhe Troubadour being very nearly identical with 
the closing duet in the Sleeping Beauty. No one disputes an author's 
right of self-quotation, but the privilege is so rarely exercised that 
a case of the kind becomes interesting, especially when it involves 
the reproduction of such a line as ‘In these hands, on these tremu- 
lous lips, which I kiss.’ Mr. Hueffer has his own notions of what 
poetry for music should be, and carries it out with the courage of 
conviction as well as, we should say, to the despair of the composer. 
His metre is often cumbrous for such a purpose, and his construc- 
tion involved, while, at critical and exacting moments he sometimes 
falls wofully short of a high aim. Thus, just before the supreme 
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act of drinking the blood of her lover, Margarida comes no nearer 
a vein of true poetry than this :— 
‘Farewell to the days that pass, 
To the darkness of sorrowful nights ; 
To a life that is brittle as glass, 
I drink to the death who unites !’ 

Certain peculiarities of expression are also very noticeable. Mr. 
Hueffer is as fond of parallellisms as Any ancient Hebrew poet, and 
here they crowd, one upon another, in such forms as these : ‘ Lo, he 
is striding this way, he comes ;’ ‘Where is the outlet, where is the 
gleam?’ ‘Is as avoice that calls, as a hand that beckons ;’ 
‘Ah! but it faded. Ah! but it vanished ;’ and soon. An author 
can easily overdo this mode of locution, and, as seems the case 
here, lower it to the level of a mannerism. Nevertheless, the book 
contains examples of versification which may justly be described as 
felicitous. The misfortune is that these are exceptional, but their 
character goes to show that if our author would only cease to struggle 
after originality, and allow his muse an easy, natural expression, he 
might shine much more than he does as a writer of works for music. 
This review would be incomplete without a glance at the ethics of the 
new drama. Every such work should have a moral purport, espe- 
cially when it represents vice and crime, the gratuitous presentation of 
which cannot be pardoned. As already pointed out, Wagner’s 
champions recognize the necessity, and try to evolve a lesson out of 
his dealings with the stews and the shambles. A like vindication is 
called for by Zhe Troubadour, since, on the face of it, that play sur- 
rounds a certain offence with all that is seductive, trying to excite 
sympathy for the wrongdoers and detestation of a natural Nemesis. 
True, the erring pair suffer death at the end, but how? They 
perish, if not in the odour of sancity, in something like that of 
martyrdom, leaving Murder to be hooted in the person of a melo- 
dramatic husband, who presumes to avenge the honour of his home. 
As for the course of the lovers onwards to the point of catastrophe 
it is made attractive by all the charm that sensuous art can com- 
mand. The garden scene is as daringly suggestive as any 
achievement in the same line by Mr. Hueffer’s master and model, 
and there, too, we meet with erotic talk about “So drank her 
lips the kisses of his lips, so did his mouth cling to her yearning 
mouth. ‘To what good is all this, unless the moral be made much 
more obvious than we find it in Zhe Troubadour, Human passion is 
strong enough, and men and women are sufficiently masters of the 
casuistry which encourages its exercise not to need stimulating by 
counterfeit presentment. ‘The great stage of the world, moreover, is 
always mounting dramas of licence, and if a poet must dissect our 
nature, for goodness sake let him do so with some purpose higher 
than that of gratifying morbid tastes. In consideration of English 
opera, we regret our powerlessness to approve Mr. Hueffer’s book, 
As the associate of Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, he had a noble opportunity 
to lift libretti from the mire of passion and crime into which they 
have fallen. He has missed it, and more—he has put all his weight 
to the work of sinking libretti deeper.” 


Of much of the music the same critic speaks in terms of 
high praise, regretting, however, the Wagnerian tendencies of 
the composer, partly accounted for by the nature of the libretto. 
We have space only to quote the following passage :— 

“We have often pointed out the ‘ wasteful and ridiculous excess’ 
which keeps a full orchestra labouring on through insignificant pas- 
sages of dialogue, and we have insisted on the value of such passages 
when treated so as to give the musical attention a moment's grateful 
surcease. But Wagnerian composers cling to their symphonic 
orchestra as a boy who cannot swim keeps fast hold of supporting 
bladders. There is a superstition about this from which Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, in Zhe Troubadour, takes a short step towards emancipating 
himself. We hope that other and longer steps will follow as part of 
the general modification of the composer’s method in favour of those 
more determinate forms which he has abundantly shown himself able 
to associate with all needful freedom of expression. In such a case, 
what might not Mr. Mackenzie do for our lyric stage? The genius 
of music is with him, and with him all the power it confers ; while, 
by his achievements in other lines, he has won the public ear. Every- 
thing depends upon whether he will also win the public heart, through 

making some concessions to its preferences.” 

















“Musical World” Stories, 


[The pressure upon our space compels us to hold ovér the ‘con- 
tinuation of the Story till next week.] 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


At Covent Garden old operas and new singers continue to be the 
order of the day. Since our last notice three new aspirants to Eng- 
lish fame have appeared on the boards, each scoring a fair, although 
neither a striking, success. Mdlle. Teodorini comes to us with‘a high 
reputation from the continent, a fact which it is quite easy to under- 
stand after witnessing her performance the other night, although the 
part allotted to her—that of Valentine in Zhe Huguenots—was not 
quite suited to her manner. In the first duet with Marcel, hér action 
seemed impeded and her voice veiled, which may have been the effect 
of nervousness, as in the great scene with Raoul it seemed to have 
worn off almost entirely. ‘The lover’s part in that duet has seldom 
been sung with more intense expression and greater voice power than 
it was by Signor Gayarré, perhaps the finest Raoul now on the 
Italian stage. Madame Scalchi, as the page, was received with the 
favour due to so old established a favourite. A second adbutante, 
Mdlle. Valda, made her appearance as the page Oscar in Vérdi’s 
Ballo in Maschera. A\\ that the part required of her was to sing two 
good songs and to look pretty, both of which she successfully achieved, 
her first song making a specially favourable impression. An excellént 
all-round performance of the opera was given. 





Concerts. 


RUBINSTEIN’S RECITALS. 


Rubinstein’s educational mission has now been brought to a close, 
and the unabated interest in it, was sufficiently proved by the over- 
flowing audiences which flocked to his last two recitals. The wave 
of enthusiasm which has lately passed over all sections of society in 
London having any claim to be termed musical, may in some res- 
pects be compared to certain social phenomena with which “ revivals ” 
of another kind are generally associated ; and, as is usual we believe 
in such cases, although the mission had now been formally ended, one 
extra gathering in the shape of a farewell recital, which took place yester- 
day, brought master and disciples together once more, and for the last 
time. Longafter Rubinstein has departed from the scene of his latest 
triumphs, the tones evoked by the magic of his touch, will linger in the 
minds of those who were fortunate enough to be present at his 
concerts. Nor can we doubt that the interest that has been awakened 
in pianoforte playing by the presence amongst us of so great a 
virtuoso will long survive his performances, and will result in artistic 
benefits of a practical and permanent kind. It may be hoped that 
pianists animated by a pardonable ambition to imitate Rubinstein, 
will do so in the way in which imitation of great men by small is alone 
desirable—by striving, that is, not to reproduce personal mannerisms 
and peculiarities, but rather to obtain, if in ever so small a degree, 
some reflex of the earnestness of purpose to which his pre-eminence 
is in so great a measure to be attributed. In any other sense, to 
imitate originality is a manifest contradiction of terms. ‘To complete 
our purpose of inserting the whole of the programmes of these 
recitals, we subjoin those of the sixth and seventh :— 


SIXTH RECITAL. 

Fréptric Cuorin (Born March 1, 1809, at Zelazowa Wola, near Warsaw ; died 
October 17, 1849, at Paris). 1. Fantasia, F minor; 2. Preludes: E major, 
A major, A flat major, B flat major, D flat major, D minor ; 3. Mazurtkas : 
B minor, F sharp minor, C major, B flat minor; 4. Ballads: G minor, 
major, A flat major, F minor; 5. Impromptus: F sharp major, D flat 
major ; 6. Nocturnes: D flat major, G major, C mirtor ; 7. Waltzes. A flat 
major, A minor, A flat major; 8. Barcarolle; 9. Schetzo, B minor; 10, 
Sonata, B flat minor ; 11. Berceuse; 12. Polonaises : F sharp minor,-C minor, 

A flat major. 
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SEVENTH RECITAL. 

Frépéric CHorin (1809-1849). Etudes: A flat major, F minor, E minor, C 
minor, E flat minor, E flat major, B minor, A flat major (from the *‘ Méthode 
des Méthodes ”), A minor, C sharp minor, C minor. 

MICHAEL GLINKA (Born June. 1, 1804, at Nowospask, near Selna, Smolensk ; 
died February 2, 1857). 1. Tarantelle; 2. Barcarolle; 3. Souvenir de 


Mazurka. . ee 
MILY ALEXEJEWITSCH. BALAKIREFF (Born 1836, at Nischni-Nowgorod). 1. 


Scherzo; 2. Mazurka; 3. Islamé (Oriental Fastasia). 
Cesar Cut (Born 1835 at Wilnar). Scherzo Polonaise. 
Rimsky KorsakorF (Born 1844 at Tichwin). 1. Etude, 2. Novelette; 3. 


Valse. : 

ANATOLE LIADOFF. Etude-Intermezzo. 

PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY (Born December 25, 1840, at Wotkinks Perm, 
Russia). 1. Chant sans Paroles; 2. Valse; 3. Romance a la Russe ; 4. 


Scherzo. 

AnTON RUBINSTEIN (Born November 30, 1830, at Wechwotynez, in Bess- 
arabia). 1. Sonata, F major; 2. Theme and Variations from the Sonata in C 
minor; 3. Scherzo from the A minor Sonata. 

NICOLAUS RUBINSTEIN (Born 1835, at Moscow; died March 23, 1881, at Paris). 

‘]. Feuillet d’Album ; 2. Valse. 


THE RICHTER CONCERTS, 


The exceptionally crowded audiences which attended Mr. Franke’s 
Richter Concerts at St. James’s Hall, on Monday and Thursday 
nights, supplied an answer to the assertion that a programme con- 
sisting entirely of Wagnerian selections would be wanting in 
attraction for the musical public, and proved also that too much has 
been made of the disadvantages which music of this sort suffers 
when. transplanted from the stage to the concert room. Much 
as such excerpts undoubtedly lose by the absence of scenic accessories, 
there is still enough left, as has been shown on previous occasions 
both here and in Paris, to enable the listeners, aided by a book, or 
still better, as was the case with many present, by the remem- 
brance of past performances of the operas in their entirety, to 
realize not only the beauties of the master’s music, but the stirring 
and noble dramatic conceptions with which he has associated it. An 
important factor in the success of the two concerts given this week 
was, of course, the rare excellence of a performance in which vocalists 
of high gifts and in hearty sympathy with their work vied with a fine 
orchestra, directed by the first of European conductors, in their 
efforts to secure an adequate interpretation of the selection presented. 
The programme on both occasions consisted of the entire second act 
of Tristan und Isolde, and part of the third act of Siegfried; and an 
opportunity was afforded in the two duets between ‘Tristan and 
Isolde, and Siegfried and Briinnhilde to compare Wagner's treatment of 
the subjects of nascent love in the last work, with that of love 
matured, passionate and overwhelming, as portrayed in the former. The 
The Isolde and Briinnhilde of Mdlle. Theresa Malten, well-known to be 
an interpreter of Wagner’s music of the highest rank, need scarcely be 
described. Mdlle. Pauline Cramer sang the part of Brangine with 
excellent dramatic effect. On the first occasion Herr Gudehus was 
heard somewhat to a disadvantage in consequence of a cold, the 
effects of which, however, were not-perceptible at the last concert. 
Herr Henschel, in the part of Marke, was a model of dignified and 
pathetic utterance. 


MR. CHARLES FOWLER’S CONCERT. 


Any innoyation upon the rules of established musical form may be 
held to challenge criticism and to claim careful consideration, and the 
programme of works by Mr. Charles Fowler which was submitted to 
the public on Wednesday afternoon last, at Princes’ Hall, was suffi- 
ciently attractive for those who seek for novelties. The two fidces de 
resistance were a Sonata Concertante for four violins, and a Sonata 
trio for voice, violin, and piano. There were also works for piano 
alone, and for violin and: piano, as well as songs. The title “Sonata” 
predominated in the programme, but we must frankly admit that had 
we heard any of the many movements played during the afternoon by 
itself, we should not have been able to divine from any peculiarity 
In its Construction that it formed part.of a sonata. It would seem that 
Mr. Fowler is unconscious of the existence of those elements which are 
usually held to be characteristic of the. sonata. form, or else that he dis- 
regardsthem of set purpose. Thematic development, the division of the 
first movement into easily recognizable sections, and many other 


a 
favour of brilliant passage-writing, and a varying number of repetitions 
of the theme. The best of the works performed was certainly the 
composition for four violins. Very original effects were sometimes 
obtained, and a knowledge of counterpoint was displayed. ‘The first 
movement would have been exceedingly good—viewed, of course, in 
the light of an independent work, not as a sonata movement—if 
it had not ended in a manner too suggestive of an overture to a 
comic opera. The slow movement, too, contained many points 
of interest. The trio in which the soprano veice took part 
consists, if we may judge from the two latter portions of it, of a series 
of songs with violin obbligato. There is no trace of anything like 
the treatment which is usual in instrumental compositions, but the 
movements, if simply called “songs,” would have much to recom- 
mend them, especially the “slow movement,” “Lull me, lull me, 
charming air ;” and we cannot but think the composer is ill-advised 
in giving them titles which must be misleading. Mr. Fowler, 
who played the pianoforte part of most of his compositions 
with skill and refinement, had the assistance of Madlle. Dinelli 
and her brother, as well as of several young and promising violinists. 


THE HANDEL SOCIETY. 

This society at a concert given at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday 
last week, failed to do full honour to the great master from 
whom its name is derived, as, save for one item, the “ Sixth Chandos 
Anthem,” and that indifferently performed, Handel’s name did not 
otherwise appear in the programme. Of Mozart’s Symphony in E 
flat, which ended with the third movement, thus leaving the work 
unfinished by omitting the Allegro, a fair rendering was given ; the 
phrasing in the Andante being particularly good, though marred in 
parts by a difference of intonation between wind and strings. Strange 
to say, Raff's Morgenlied was by far the best performance of the 
evening. The choristers worked with a will, and the intricate 
orchestral details were mostly well given, the result being an admirable 
ensemble considering the comparative unfamiliarity of such a work. 
Beethoven’s cantata, “The Praise of Music,” which occupied the 
second part, proved that at present the ambition of the members is in 
excess of their powers of execution ; the male voice lead in the final 
chorus having to be stopped and started afresh owing to a misunder- 
standing in the ¢empfo. The conductor, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, had an 
arduous task which he ably fulfilled, as did the vocalists, Miss ‘Thudi- 
chum, Mrs. Lenthal Swifte, Mrs. Andrew Tuer and Mr. Frank, Rownall ; 
Mr. Harper Kearton’s place was taken at very short notice: by Mr. 
Reginald Groome. ‘The concert was in aid of the funds of King’s 
College Hospital, a charity well deserving of notice. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


The opportunities of hearing Madame Patti being now so few and 
far between, it is not surprising that such a concert as Mr. Austin 
placed before the public on Saturday should have filled the Albert 
Hall with an enormous audience. Debarred from any likelihood 
of seeing the prima donna in opera this season her numerous 
admirers were in no wise disappointed in hearing extracts from 
some of her greatest operatic successes on the concert platform, and 
when early in the programme she appeared and sang the air “ Ardon 








elements: generally. considered indispensable, are here discarded in 


gl’incensi,” from Lucia, a perfect storm of applause greeted her ; it is 
needless to add that she was equally successful in the florid passages 
in Donizetti’s “O luce di quest anima,” being thrice recalled after the 
first, and, in deference to the wishes of the public, singing ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home” asan encore. Madame Trebelli came in for a fair share 
of applause by her well-known piquant rendering of ‘ Nobil Signor ” 
and “II Segreto,” and she also contributed to the success of the duet, 
‘Giorno d’onore,” from Semiramide, with Madame Patti, which had to 
be repeated. Mr. Santley and Mr. Lloyd were both in excellent 
voice, and together with Signor Papini, violinist, rendered valuable 
aid. An efficient orchestra, conducted by Mr. Cusins, accompanied 
the vocal pieces, and played the overture to Oderon, Liszt’s “ Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise,” No. 1, and the Coronation March from Le Propheéte. 


MR. OBERTHUR’S CONCERT. 
Mr. Oberthiir, at the Princes’ Hall on Wednesday, gave some 
excellent illustrations, of his harp compositions, ‘“ Méditation,” 
“ Impromptu,” and “ Air de Ballet,” further enhancing the reputation 
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he has already made as a harpist of very high order. The second part of 
the programme was occupied by a charming cantata for ladies’ voices, 
“Lady Jane Grey,” by Mr. Oberthiir, who himself conducted. The 
work is for three solo vocalists, with accompaniments for piano, 
harmonium, violin, and harps, and a choir of female voices, in this 
case supplied by the London Conservatoire. The audience rewarded 
the composer and his exponents, Mesdames Noémi Lorenzi, M. Rees, 
and H. Thillik, with much applause at the finish. Madlle. Marianne 
Eissler, Messrs. Bernard Lane, Campbell, and Walter Wesché also 
took part in the programme. 


MISS ALDRIDGES CONCERT. 


The concert given at Steinway Hall by Miss Aldridge, 
daughter of the late eminent tragedian, Mr. Ira Aldridge, took place 
under the distinguished patronage of Mr. Henry Irving, who did not, 
however, contribute to the entertainment. Miss Aldridge has 
a contralto voice of considerable volume and sweetness ; and her dis- 
tinctness of enunciation, combined with her declamatory power, makes 
one inclined to believe that she must have inherited from her 
celebrated father something of his dramatic talent. Miss Aldridge 
was assisted by Miss Mary Davies, Isidore de Lara, and other artists 
of distinction, 





MADAME PATTIS WEDDING. 


The civil marriage of Madame Patti with Signor Nicolini, which 
took place on Wednesday before the French Consul at Swansea, and 
the religious ceremony on the following day, were made the occasion 
of a demonstration of enthusiasm which will be well understood by 
those who know how greatly beloved the prima donna of Craig-y-nos 
castle has made herself in all the country round by her kindliness, 
charity, and lavish generosity. All the county was present at the 
wedding ; her path was strewed with garlands and flowers, and her 
appearance everywhere was the signal for ringing cheers and heart- 
felt expressions of ‘‘ God speed.” 

The wedding party arrived at Swansea for Craig-y-nos at 1.30, and 
drove to the private house of M. A. de Trobriand, French Vice- 
Consul. The civi. contract was gone through in the presence of 
M. Magnard, theeditor of Ze Aigaro, Dr. Vintras, M.and Mdme. Johnson, 
and Mr. Ganz; the two last-named gentlemen signing the book as 
witnesses. ‘The ceremony occupied half an hour, after which the French 
Consul delivered a congratulatory address to the married couple, and 
afterwards entertained the whole party at lunch, where M. Magnard 
proposed the health of bride and bridegroom. Madame Patti wore a 
bodice of white cretonne and a skirt of crimson satin. At 4.30 the party 
returned to Craig-y-nos, where the religious ceremony was _per- 
formed on Thursday by the rector of the parish, Mr. Davies Glanley, 
assisted by:the Revs. Howell Thomas and D. J. Davies. There were 
great rejoicings throughout the Swansea Valley. Open house was 
kept ; special trains being run all day long. A whole ox was roasted, 
and no end of bands were playing ; fireworks being let off in the 
evening. ‘Telegrams and congratulations from all parts of the world 
poured in from morning till night, and the day will long be a memor- 
able one in the locality. The Prince and Princess of Wales, Lady 
and Mr. Alfred Rothschild, and other friends have sent valuable 
presents. 





Prospective Hrrangements at St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey. 


ST. PAUL'S. 

SATURDAY, June 12 (High Service at Evensong).—Morning: Te 
Deum and Benedictus (Barnby), in E ; Anthem, “The Lord is Exalted ” 
(West), Isa. xxxiii, 5, 9, 10. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
(Attwood), in F; Anthem, “Holy Spirit, come, O come” (Martin) 
No. 943. 

SUNDAY, June 13 (Whit Sunday. High Service. Athanasian Creed. 
Ember Week).—Morning : Te Deum and Benedictus (Stainer), in B flat ; 
Introit, “Come, Holy Ghost” (Attwood), No. 7; Holy Communion 
(Schubert), in B flat. Evening: (1). Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
(Selby), in A; Anthem, “O God, when Thou appearest ” (Mozart), No. 
242. (2). Magnificat, &c, to Chants ; Hymns as on printed paper. 
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Monpay (in Whitsun-week), June 14 (High Service).—Morning : Te 
Deum and Benedictus (Steggall), in G; Introit, “O Holy Spirit, Lord 
of grace,” Hymn 208; Holy Communion (Hoyte), in D. Evening: 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Barnby), in E flat ; Anthem, “ And all 
the people saw the thunderings” (Stainer), Ex. xx. 18, 19, &c. 

TuEsDAY (in Whitsun-week), June 15 (High Service).—Morning : Te 
Deum and Benedictus (Best), in F ; Introit, “Spirit of mercy,” Hymn 
155. Holy Communion (Calkin), in B flat. Evening: Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis (Foster), in A ; Anthem, “ Fear not, O land” (Goss), No. 
416. 

WEDNESDAY, June 16 (Ember day. High Service).—Morning : Te 
Deum and Jubilate (Travers), in F. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis (Prout), in D ; Anthem, “ God came from Teman” (Steggall), 
No. 548. 

THURSDAY, June 17 (High Service. Men's voices only, at Evensong). 
—Morning: Te Deum and Benedictus (Garrett), in F ; Anthem, 
‘¢O Thou the true and only Light” (Mendelssohn), No. 346. Evening: 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimtttis (W. A. Frost), in B flat ; Anthem, “ If ye 
love Me (Tallis), No. 9. 

FRIDAY, June 18 (Ember day. High Service).—Morning : Te Deum 
and Jubilate (Walmisley), in B flat. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis (Ouseley), in B flat; Anthem, “Lord, before Thy footstool 
bending” (Spohr), No. 916. 

SATURDAY, June 19 (Ember day. High Service).—Morning: Te 
Deum and Benedictus (Gounod) ; Anthem, ‘‘ O Holy Ghost ” (Macfarren), 
No. 883. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Stainer), in E flat ; 
Anthem, “Behold, God the Lord passed by.” ‘Holy, Holy, Holy” 
(Mendelssohn), Nos. 925 and 926. 

Notes for week following :—SUNDAY (Trinity), June 20. Queen’s 
Accession. 9.0 am.—Ordination by the Bishop of London.—Morning : 
(Matins saéd at 7.30 a.m.) Holy Communion (Schubert), in G. Evening : 
Magnificat, &c. (Smart), in G; Anthem, “I saw the Lord” (Stainer). 
Special Anthem (before Sermon) to commemorate the Queen’s Accession, 
“Zadok the Priest” (Handel). WEDNESDAY, June 23,—Anniversary 
Festival of S.P.G. at 11.0 am. THURSDAY, June 24.—S. John Baptist. 
Holy Communion at 10.45 (Choral). 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


SATURDAY, June 12.—10 am.: Service, Rogers in F ; Anthem, 
“ Like as a father,” from “O come,” No. 522 (Ps. ciii, 13‘, Dr. Martin, 
3 p.m. : Service, Stainer in B flat; Anthem, “ Abide with me,” No. 383, 
S. Bennett. ane 

SuNDAY, June 13 (Whitsun-Day).—10 a.m.: Service, Garrett in F, 
Contn. Armes, in A; Hymn after 3rd Collect, 192. 3 p.m,: Service, 
Attwood in D ; Anthem, “ Whosoever drinketh,” &c., No. 551 (St. John 
iv. 13), S. Bennett; Hymn after 3rd Collect, 191. 7 p.m. : Service in 














the Nave. 
Wert Week's Music. 
To-DAY (SATURDAY), P.M, 
“CARMEN” adssnsuaeaieodaassnpemancsniestens eueMiatete” Drury Lane Theatre... 2 
Mr. Charles Hallé’s Chamber Music Concert vesseeees Princes? Hall... 3 
Signor Duccr’s Concert sccsscsvsasssessessecesesenves Kensington Palace... 3 
“The Troubadour” ....... So saswidowsesaetes ons Drury Lane Theatre... 8 
SU ANICAME”” 5 cesscnes x caseoeatroess wessseaetes Covent Garden Theaire.., 8.15 
MONDAY, 14. 
“i GAMMICI” | y.cnschecsgsocssoreaseooneescest sc cnen soetes Drury Lane Theatre... 8 
TUESDAY, 15. 
SSBGMCAalGAa”..0ssssccssoveveccedossessnenseucsyovoncas Drury Lane Theatre... 8 
RIPOIGHO” assis cdinh'ndeve octisas cn vamebeecvebeowense Covent Garden Theatre... 8.30 
WEDNESDAY, 16. 
Herr Franke’s Grand Wagner Operatic Concert.........Albert Hall... 3 
Signor Carpi’s Concert .., ........sesseveeceeseeeneeeee 19, Harley Street... 3 
Miss Carmichael and Mr. Nicholl’s Concert ...........- Princes’ Hall... 8 
SIMAPNOMN -.;.<ssesesvossssoasvsbeeatstenetssracaerestce Drury Lane Theatre... 8 
THURSDAY, 17. 
Chamber Music Concert ...s.ccsccsseeenes devecdovesstaten Princes’ Hall... 8 
“The Troubadour” .......s000 blediekcabbeswednes Drury Lane Theatre... 8 
FRIDAY, 18, . 
Signor Mancinelli’s Concert ......:.cecssssessesseeeseeeeeeeebrinces’ Hall... 3 
| “Came ® ..ccseoccrcscoscscosscesscsnecvsenesesenssen Oy ME BEGERLse © 
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Hotes and Hews. 
LONDON. 


The Abbé Liszt has written for a score of The Troubadour, of which he 
contemplates making some arrangements for the pianoforte. 

The first examination of Pianoforte Tuners by Regent Hall, will take 
place on July 14. Full particulars may be had on application to the 
Hon. Secretary at the Temporarv Offices—44, Devonshire Street, 
Portland Place, London. 

Miss Katherine Poyntz wiil give an afternoon concert at 10, Grosvenor 
Street, on Thursday, June 24, when Miss Damian, MM. D’Arcy Ferris, 
Charles Alexander, and Vernon Rigby, Mlle. Colmache (pianoforte), and 
Mr. Lazarus (clarionet) will assist. Recitations will be given by Miss 
Rosina Filippi and Mr. George Grossmith. 

Miss Emma Barnett will give her annual pianoforte recital at the 
Marlborough Rooms, on Saturday afternoon, June 19, when she will per- 
form selections-from the works of Bach, Beethoven, Scarlatti, Mendels- 
sohn, Stephen Heller, Schumann, Chopin, and John Francis Barnett, on 
which occasion she will play, for the first time, his new “ Valse Caprice,” 
and “ Romance in A flat.” 

On Tuesday, while Zhe Troubadour was being produced at Drury 
Lane, // 7rovatore was going forward at the neighbouring Covent 
Garden, although Dznorah had been announced for that evening. Was 
this a mere coincidence, or was it malice prépense suggesting odorous 
comparisons. 

A special féte at which the Prince and Princess of Wales have 
promised to be present, will be given at the Crystal Palace, on Thursday, 
the 24th of June, to welcome the representatives of the Colonies and India 
now visiting this country. The musical arrangements will include a 
grand concert on the Handel orchestra, with 3,000 performers, and with 
Madame Valleria and Mr. Edward Lloyd as solo vocalists. 

At Princes’ Hall on Thursday, a continuation of Chamber Concerts 
was given in the afternoon by Messrs. Willem Coenen, Victor Buziau 
and Jules Lasserre, when Saints-Saéns’s trio in F, and Brahms’s quartet 
in G minor for piano and strings were played, besides pianoforte and 
violoncello solos, Miss Hope Glenn being the vocalist. In the evening 
the third of Madame Frickenhaus and Herr Ludwig's series took place, 
when were performed Beethoven’s quartet in C major, Op.59, and Dvorak’s 
“ Bagatellen,” a melodious suite for pianoforte and strings, also Schubert’s 
fantasia in C major, for pianoforte and violin, the same which had been 
performed by a curious coincidence at the afternoon concert. Two songs 
sung by Mr. Oswald, and a violoncello sonata by Boccherini, excellently 
played by Mr. Whitehouse, made up an interesting concert. The effective 
playing of Madame Frickenhaus was heard in Schumann’s “ Faschings- 
schwank.” 

Mr. Harvey Lohr’s programme on the afternoon of the 2nd inst. com- 
prised twelve “ tone impressions” from Tennyson’s poems, Andante from 
the Kreutzer Sonata, with Mr. Frank Arnold as violinist, and other piano- 
forte solos, in each of which Mr. Léhr, as an intellectual artist and a 
skilled executant, made a favourable impression. Vocal pieces were suc- 
cessfully given by Miss Mary Davies, the Misses St. Clair Thompson, 
Madame Marian McKenzie, and Messrs. Robertson, Ricci, and A. L. 
Oswald. Miss Mary Chatterton gained an encore for a harp arrangement 
of “Il Carnevale di Venezia,” and Mr. Edward Bending and Mr. Fountain 
Meen were the pianoforte accompanists. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BRISTOL.—The local musical season was brought to a triumphant 
close on the sth instant, when Mr. Riseley, assisted by the Bristol Orpheus 
Society, and Miss Mary Davies, gave a concert in aid of the Local Eye 
Hospital. The programme was a varied one and chosen with an evident 
view to pleasing all. That the result aimed at was attained, the hearty 
applause and frequent demands for encores, proved. The concert may 
therefore be pronounced a success in every way.—Madame Marie Roze 
consented to stand godmother to the infant child of Mr. F. F. Mansfield, 
son of the late Madame Rudersdorff, who is well known in musical and 
literary society here, and forwarded a handsome present. 


FOREIGN. 


_ Itis stated that Biilow intends giving a series of six concerts next 
winter, at Hamburg, in the months of November, January, and February. 
A report comes from Dresden of the enormous enthusiasm excited by 
Frau Moran-Olden in the part of Fidelio. It is said that no such striking 
performance of the part has been heard since the days of Schréder- 
Devrient. 
The sale of Stradivarius violins of the late M. de Saint-Senoch’s col- 
lection did not realize much. The highest price given was £604 for an 
Instrument dated 1737. 
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The first performance of the opera, Flora Miradilis, by a young Greek 
composer, Samara, had brilliant success at Milan. Three numbers were 
encored, and at the close the composer was recalled twenty-five times. 

It is stated that a new dramatic work by M. Gounod, founded upon 
the story of “ Heloise and Abelard,” and to be called Maitre Pierre, will 
be produced at the Paris Opera in the course of next year. According to 
the Figaro the work is rather a poem dramatically treated than an opera, 
the main incidents being represented by a succession of dramatic tableaux, 
well devised for the purposes of musical and scenic treatment. 


PARIS, June 8. During last week Madame Caron has been gaining 
fresh laurels at the Grand Opera, in Stgurd, Le Cid, and Henry V/I/. 
As Le Ménestrel points out with pardonable pride, it is idle to talk of the 
decay of native genius while the French School of Music has been rep- 
resented by the successive performances during one week of three such 
operas as these, and while there are still living composers like Gounod, 
Saint-Saens, Massenet, Thomas, Reyer, and Delibes. The final quurtet 
in Henry V/IJ. is to be retransposed to the original key—a treaty of peace 
in connection with the little dissension on the subject, to which | referred 
in my last letter, having been concluded on the basis of a slight change in 
melody, by means of which M. Lassalle is spared the obnoxious F sharp. 
There is a rumour of the engagement of Madame Krauss (who is now in 
Vienna) for the réée of Catherine in Patrze, but up to the present no 
definite arrangements have been made.—At the Opéra Comique, M. 
Carvalho has engaged Delaguerriére, the young tenor, who lately 
made his mark in Brussels and Geneva. The season at this house was 
brought to a close by Le Nozze di Figaro, with a strong cast. The 
honours of the evening fell to Madlle. Isaac, and warm applause was 
accorded to the efforts of Madlle. Simonnet and MM. Taskin and Fugére. 
According to some journals, an arrangement is on the /afzs between 
M. Plunkett and M. Charles Lamoureux, for the performance of Wag- 
nerian and other works at the Eden Théatre. 
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‘*If the blood is life, nerve is the strength of man.”—Natural Science. 


ROBUR NERVI, 
NERVE STRENGTHENER, 


IS A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, 


and all diseases which arise from a Disordered Stomach cr over anxious Brain Work. 





HIS preparation supplies Blood and Bone, two of the most important elements 
necessary to resuscitate the enervated constitution, eradicating all vitiated 
bile from the most bilious systems, and is a sure cure for all liver complaints. 


~ 





To be obtained from all Chemists, or direct from 
MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W., 

In Bottles, 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 115. 


Mr. 


Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist, Broadway, Hammersmith, by his new 
Suction process, adapts Artificial Teeth at prices within the reach of all ; which 
give the wearer the personal attractions of the Beauty and Comfort of Youth, 
and for Public Speakers complete enunciation is combined with perfect mastication. 


EILLEM’S PEDOLINE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM TENDER FEET 


HOULD try a bottle of this wonderful Liniment. Its effect is marvellous. 
Walking becomes a Pleasure instead of Effort. No Sufferer ought to be 
without it. It cures Excessive Perspiration of the Feet. It relieves Hot and 
Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bunions disappear rapidly under its influence. 


It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, in bottles, 
1/134, 2/9, and 5/6. 











{ 
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WHOLESALE. AGENTS— 


JOHN SANGER & SONS, 252, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Or direct from : 
Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
25, BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
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MUSIC AND SCHOOL. JOHN BELL & CO. wimitep) 


A Monthly Magazine, treating of Music, Education, the Drama, 
Art, Literature, and Sport and Pastimes. 


Edited and Published by H. LAWRENCE HARRIS. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





‘NEW MUSIC. 
By CHARLES 
4l- 


¥- 
4- 
4]- 


‘if4arcn and “ Silver Chimes” Polka, scored for full military bands, 
can now be purchased or had on hire from 


HARRIS & CO., Music Trade Protection Agency Offices, 
2, BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
Wholesale City Agent: F. 


NEW MUSIC 
“ON ’CHANGE” MARCH, in 
Harris, M.A., Oxon 
THE SILVER CHIME 
BUTLER - 
“HER SAILOR LAD.” Prize Song. By FRANK LOVER 
“ONE SUMMER DAY.” Song. By FRANK LOVER 


Copies of ‘On Change 


i 


S POLKA. By FRANK 


PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 


SS 
Lo 4 6R GA 
Call and examine these Instruments, or send for Circular, before buying. 


Address—S. W. HERRICK, Manager, 
263, CXFORD STREET, W: 


20, 











LADIES!!! WRITE FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, 

The Daily News Fashion Article says: ‘‘ Englishwomen no longer 
need to patronise the produce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen 
Textures are concerned. England has in some instances outstepped 
the competitors who were some years ago ahead of her. The 


DARLINGTON CROSS WARP SERCES 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as anything 
we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth to lightness, so 
necessary to health, is in these materials brought to perfection. The 
fineness of the wool of which they are composed—English wool, be 


in those soft folds now so essential from the point of view of fashion.” 

3eing made from two-fold yarn, both in warp and weft, they will 
be found practically untearable either way of the cloth ; for Boating, 
Fishing, Riding, Walking, ‘Touring, Cycling, Gc., they are 
unapproachablee TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST 
COLOURINGS AND PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIF- 
FERENT QUALITIES ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, 
POST FREE. Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway 
station in Great Britain. Any quantity cut, at wholesale price 
(103d. to 3s. per yard.) 


HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, SPINNERS and 
MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752. 





; af 
LD Ai ane 
Direct'from our own Mills. 


FIRST FOUR GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 


Uncer the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, | 


3art., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 


4 
41 


it understood—imparts to the serges the admirable quality of draping | 


| SYNDICATES 


FORMED DAILY FOR DEALING IN. 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
EXTRAORDINARY PROFITS. 


Shares (with limited liability): Ordinary, £6 5s. each; 


| Special, £25. 


63 & 64, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


- PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 





HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, | 

repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balancés, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 

the Office of the BikRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BrRKBECK FREE- 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 











New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE. OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


| A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
| cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein and other 
successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 





FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 


ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE | 


ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal | 


road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 


pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
‘Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.’ —Punch, October 21, 1865. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and hy age | their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. ‘Testimonials from Patti, 


ing Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, rs. 14d. and 2s. gd., by all Chemists throughout the 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any | 


| 


United Kingdom and - Cobonins. 
HODGE’S 
IMPROVED TRUSS. 


“Very effective."—7Zhe Lancet, Oct. 3, 1885. ‘‘ Very ingenious and suc- 
cessful truss.” —British Medical Fournal, May 23, 1885. 

‘*Hodge’s ingenious truss is on the principle insisted on by Prof. Wood.”— 
Medical Times, Oct. 10, 1885. 

‘*Its superiority over other instruments is likely to be demonstrated. The 
pad especially deserves attention ; certain to come into general use ; and the most 








| perfect truss we have yet examined.”—Medical Press and Circular, Oct. 21, 1885. 


| HopcE & Co., 18, JAMES STREET, OXFORD STEET, LONDON, W. 
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